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NOTE TO THE REVISED EDITION 



The text adopted for this work is that of Baiter and 
Kayser. Any. changes from the standard text are men- 
tioned in the notes. 

In preparing the notes, the aim has been to furnish 
all explanations that seem necessary for the clear under- 
standing of points of grammar, history, biography, and 
ancient customs. In addition to this the attention of 
the student has been called by translation, and remark 
upon special passages, to the literary character of the 
essay and to the clear and happy development of 
the subject. The quantities of the long vowels have 
been marked to aid the student in correct pronuncia- 
tion, for which the practice of reading aloud is recom- 
mended. 

Many editions have been consulted, but chief assistance 
has been received from those of Lahmeyer, Long, Nauck, 
Reid, and Seyfifert, for which credit is given in the notes. 
I also wish to express my thanks to the editors of the Ameri- 
can Book Company for their suggestions and assistance. 

Dartmouth College, September, 1897. 
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The student of Cicero*s works who is not acquainted 
with the life and character of the man himself has but an 
imperfect apprehension of their merit and their meaning. 
The personality of Cicero was unique and transparent, dis- 
playing itself to an unusual degree in all his writings, which, 
whatever their subject and method of treatment, record his 
own experiences, and show his studies and reflections col- 
ored by the events of his own life. This dialogue on friend- 
ship, though ostensibly representing the opinions of Scipio 
and Laelius, in reality outlines the relations and f eelings of 
Cicero and Atticus. The following sketch of Cicero*s life 
may prepare the way for that appreciation of the man and 
his work which a fuller study cannot fail to give. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was born at Arpinum, a small 
town in southeastern Latium, January 3, 106 b.c, — in 
October of the ref ormed calendar, — of a f amily belonging 
to the equestrian order. He soon exhausted the advan- 
tages of the schools of his native town, and was sent to 
Rome to gain the best instruction which could there be 
had. The literary character of the training there given 
accorded perfectly with the bent of his mind ; and with a 
delight that maturer years only increased, he seized upon 
the study of literature, especially of Greek — f or Latin lit- 
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erature was as yet enriched by the works of but few of 
those whose names subsequently rendered it so illustrious. 
Greek literature was closely connected with Greek philoso- 
phy, and for the acquisition of this he " was stirred by a 
wonderful appetite." Before he was twenty he had become 
the proficient pupil and friend of the greatest living teachers 
of the three leading schools of Greek philosophy, — Phae- 

r drus the Epicurean, Diodotus the Stoic, and Philo the Aca - 

L,.frlUv>4^ demic. But literature and philosophy did not engage all 

•^^^Xl^f/^his attention. The profession of a man of letters was then 

*^ '^^'vt almost unknown at Rome, and ofifered no attractions to one 

cv--*'lLl^c4desirous of political preferment. It was the man of affairs , 

' ^u'^<i'"it<f*^'^^ ^loq^^^^ lawyer and statesman, the successful general, 

c,,.-.^.^- »^i-that gained the suffrages of the people. With ambition 

^ '^^l^nfor high political distinction, Cicero followed zealously the 

'^^.v^t.- ^ ITstudy of law under the foremost jurists of the day, Q. and 

P. Mucius Scaevola, and of rhetoric under the foremost 

rhetorician, Molo of Rhodes, then ambassador at Rome. 

He wrote respectable poetry in his teens, and became a 

prose author at twenty. But he continued his studies 

without attempt at public activity till he was twenty-five. 

v^-tuf^cC^-i yIq studied action and delivery under Aesopus and Ros- 

cius, the leading actors of the time, and visited the forum 

daily to observe the practical application of the rhetorical 

art by the great orators, like Sulpicius, in their harangues 

to the people. Several hours each day he declaimed, 

i.e., practiced discussion and debate in both Greek and 

Latin, though mainly in Greek, and, to improve his 

style, wrote translations and paraphrases of the best 

Greek authors. Though looking forward to law, as we 

should say, he loved learning for leaming's sake, and 

determined to leave nothing undone to bring within the 
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compass of his knowledge the varied fields of thought. 

" Night and day," said he, " I spent in the examination 

of all branches of learning." Such was his diligence and 

power of acquisition that when, at the age of twenty-six, 

he made his first public speech, the only quality of an Q^-'^^'^ * 

experienced orator which he lacked was familiarity with 

a large audience. 

But intense application exhausted the slender physique 
of the young orator, and in 79 he left Rome to regain his 
health. Going first to Athens, which, from his love of 
Greek letters, was a hallowed spot, he spent a year in 
the study of philosophy and rhetoric, then, passing on to 
Asia, studied rhetoric under various teachers, but espe- 
cially under his old instructor, Molo of Rhodes. At the 
end of two years he returned to Rome, renewed in health, 
and with an improved literary and oratorical style. Much 
of its early redundancy had disappeared; and though it 
was always, in his own figure, a fuU stream, it ceased to 
overflow its banks. Business came to the brilliant young 
advocate in abundance; and so popular did he become 
that, without the aid of wealth or family influence, he was 
elected quaestor in his thirty-first year — the first in which 
he was eligible. His province was Liiybaeum, the western 
part of Sicily, where he distinguished himself by a just 
and righteous administration. So grateful was the remem- 
brance of his people that, on his return to Rome, they 
besought him to conduct the impeachment of their extor- 
tionate and tyrannical ex-governor, Gaius Verres. Prose- 
cutions were contrary to Cicero's nature and principles — 
in one other case only, that of T. Manutius Plancus, did he 
appear as a prosecutor; but the requests were so urgent 
that he consented. The result was the exile of Verres. 
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In 68 Cicero was elected aedile, and in 66 praetor, — 

offices gained by his great popularity, — and, as with the 

quaestorship and later with the consulship, at the earliest 

age permissible by law. The labors of the f orum and the 

\'X-* ^''^r, senate, in which his curule o ffice gave him the right to sit, 

^^!'f r.»rj'. still occupied his attention; and during his praetorship he 

uuisv-»^^i^ ^elivered his famous speech on the Manilian law, whose 

object was to confer upon Pompey the command of the 

Mithridatic war. 

Soon after his praetorship he announced himself as a 
candidate for the consulship; and in due time, after an 
exciting contest, was elected by acclamation over seven 
competitors as first consul. The year 63 was made mem- 
orable by the conspiracy of Catiline. This man, whose 
manifold vices were redeemed by scarcely a single virtue, 
had been a competitor of Cicero f or the consulship ; but 
maddened by his defeat, and the consequent loss of oppor- 
tunity to enrich himself by official plunder, he formed a 
plan for the murder of the consuls and the destruction of 
the city. The conspiracy was detected ; and through the 
wise management of Cicero the ringleaders were arrested 
and executed, Catiline's f orces defeated, Catiline killed, and 
the city saved. The execution of the conspirators without 
a formal trial, and simply on the strength of a vote of the 
senate, was doubtless an iUegal measure, and was seized 
upon by Cicero's enemies as a weapon against him. Scarcely 
- had he left office when a tribune introduced a bill author- 
'" /"- ;^ '^izing Pompey, who had completed the war in the East, to 
. ,, ., xeturn to the city with his army to restore the violated con- 
'.,'/,'' \ stitution. The asserted violation was the execution of the 
." . .; conspirators ; and Cicero, though not named in the bill, 
was the one against whom it was aimed. The bill did not 
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become a law, but it was the beginning of the hostility 

which in a few years drove him into exile. The oppo- 

sition to Cicero was not because he had executed the con- 

spirators, — f or in so doing he had^^ut^beyed the orders*p>;) ""^^-^' 

of the senate, — but because he was not in sympathy with 

the men and influences then powerful in the state. The 

times were troubled and out of joint, the republic was 

rapidly coming to an end. Wealth, extensive foreign 

dominion, and outward splendor concealed the weakness 

resulting from the loss of ancient virtue. The state was 

in that condition of moral exhaustion which always pre- 

cedes a downfall, and whose duration depends upon the 

readiness of selfish and able men to seize their opportunity 

of making its powers their own, or upon the action of those 

who, with a true patriotism, risk the overthrow of law in 

order to reestablish it more securely, and destroy a gov- 

ernment to save a people. 

This state of affairs Cicero did not see, because he would 

not ; and with a wonderf uUy exact knowledge of what was 

about him, deliberately shut his eyes to the inevitable re- 

sult. He was a patriot worthy of Rome*s earlier history. 

He loved his country ; he gloried in her past and in the 

institutions of the fathers; he revered her ancient tradi- 

tions ; and, in the dearth of contemporaneous virtue, loved 

to display the examples of h er earlier patriots. He thus ' ^^ '^'•^' * 

became the center of whatever conservative element vet^-*^" * 

'» t. •• 
remained ; and as the watchwords of virtue and patriotism !.~^: 

are often most effective in stirring those who themselves J"*;',, ' 
possess little virtue or patriotism, he exerted a powerful,!,*'^^. V*/ 
influence upon that mob of citizens which, destitute of lovev/r 
of country, desired to be reminded that they were the de- 
scendants of those who had loved their country in a marked 
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degree. His support of a measure was taken as a guaran- 
tee that it was in accord with the spirit of the past, and his 
open opposition was difficult to withstand. When, there- 
fore, crafty men — notably the great triumvirate, Caesar, 
Crassus, and Pompey, who by their union became the strong- 
est force in the state — began to lay masked schemes for 
their own aggrandizement, they found it necessary for their 
full success to draw Cicero to their side. The triumvirate 
tried to win him by offers of various responsible positions, 
but, finding they could make no impression upon him, deter- 
mined to remove him f rom the city — not openly, but by 
leaving him to the malice of personal enemies. 

There was a profligate young noble, Clodius by name, 
who had become incensed against Cicero because he had 
testified against him when accused of sacrileg e. Having 
been adopted into a plebeian family, he was elected tribune, 
and proceeded at once to take measures to have Cicero ban- 
ished from the city. His charge against Cicero was the old 
one of illegal execution of Roman citizens. In March of 58 
he was successful, and Cicero was interdicted from fire and 
water — i.e., banished on pain of death — within a distance 
of five hundred miles from Rome. This result was reached 
by the secret aid of the triumvirate, or at least by their 
acquiescence. From Caesar Cicero had little to expect ; 
but from Pompey, who owed his greatness in no small de- 
gree to the eloquence of Cicero, and who, since his return 
from the East, had more than once been aided by the f riend- 
ship and the advocacy of the great orator, he had a right 
to expect assistance. But regard for favors received and 
the claims of friendship weighed little against the prompt- 
ings of a selfish political purpose, and Pompey, with base 
ingratitude, withdrew and left him naked to his enemies. 
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The years between his consulate and exile Cicero passed 
mainly in retirement and devotion to study. He published 
an edition of his consular orations, wrote a poem on hisf^^^]^^. ' 
consulship, and a history of it in Greek and in Latin ; but, *^'<^ '*•<' 
with an insatiable appetite for literature, he delighted in-- • 
gathering and reading books. He established libraries at 
his villas at Tusculum, Formiae, and Antium, where he 
spent much time in study. A friend, Paetus, gave him a 
valuable library, which was in Greece, and, in his anxiety 
for such a treasure, he wrote to Atticus, " If you love me, 
and feel sure of my love to you, use all the endeavors of 
your friends, clients, acquaintances, freedmen, and even 
slaves, to prevent a single leaf from being lost." 

The most melancholy period of Cicero*s life was the 
year and a half of his exile. The severity of his disaster 
overcame him. Neither friends nor his belpved books gave 
him any comfort. His one companion was his misery. 
Glorious memories and cheering hopes alike failed him. 
He could only indulge his grief, and implore his friends to 
aid him. These, in fact, did their utmost. Scarcely had 
he left Rome when they began to take measures for his 
recall. In a short time his return became the burning 
political question of the day. The consuls of the next 
year, and all the tribunes but one, were in his favor. The 
triumvirate gave their consent to his recall; the senate de-fo.v^* 
clared that it would transact no business till he returned ; 
the chief towns of Italy sent deputations to Rome to aid 
his cause. But still Clodius, and the demagogues who 
were his friends, found means to defeat all these united 
forces till August, 57. No more striking illustration could 
have been given of the utterly demoralized condition of the 
Roman state than the proceedings in this agitation for the 
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recall of Cicero. It ought to have convinced him that it 
was useless to talk of Curius and Fabricius in a state in 
which patriotism had been exchanged for self-seeking, and 
statesmanship for the arts of the demagogue. 

Cicero's return was like a triumphal procession. Not- 
withstanding his haste to see Rome, such crowds of f riends 
^ -j^^^^ffom all the towns delayed his journey, that he was twenty- 
a A ^'^ four days in passing from Brundisium to Rome. When 
there, aristocracy and plebeians vied with each other to 
give him welcome. But his enemies were still lively and 
strong. "My condition," wrote he to Atticus, "is for 
prosperity slippery, for adversity good." He therefore 
withdrew, as far as possible, from public life, and while 
still being the foremost advocate in the forum, and the 
most eloquent speaker and the wisest counselor in the 
senate, and still keeping all his interest in the welfare of 
the state, betook himself more and more to the enjoyment 
of literary studies and composition. In the years that in- 
^ ;>- sztervened between his retum from exile and proconsulate 
he wrote the De Oratore, De Re Publica, and De Legibus, 
His productions were not as numerous as at a later time, 
for his work was still mainly one of preparation. He was 
" devouring literature," and giving himself " unreservedly 
to the life most in accordance with nature, that of the 
student." 

In 51, by the revival of a law that no consul should 
enter upon a provincial government before five years from 
the close of his consulship, the ex-consuls of more than five 
years* standing were compelled to draw lots for the vacant 
provinces. Greatly to his disgust, Cicero drew the prov- 
ince of Cilicia. The only satisfaction which his govem- 
ment gave him was the opportunity to revisit Athens. 
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His administration was wise and merciful; and in those 
days, when provincial governments were sought almost 
wholly for the opportunities they afforded their fortunate 
possessors to enrich themselves, it was a rare thing f or one 
to care more for the intferest of his subjects and the de- 
mands of justice than the establishment of his own fortunes. 
He left his province at the expiration of a year, accom- pvciA.HL.\. 
r the blessine^. and not. as was usuallv the case. 1^)^^?^-«^ h 



panied by the blessing, and not, as was usually the C3.se, i\^^<^'M 
the curses, of those over whom he ruled. He returned to';tLvli^'^" 
Rome early in 49 to find himself in "the flames of civil v^uiH'* 
war." Caesar and Pompey, whose alliance. interrupted ^^(;7]r 
by the death of Crassus in 53, had turned into a bitter f^ t-^^i • ^ 
rivalry for the supreme power, which, from the tottering eTT^ 
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state of the government, would plainly be the prize of the "^ 
stronger, had made their appeal to the sword. The state 
of affairs was what Cicero had long foreseen, but he was 
not prepared to meet it. He knew not what to do. He 
could not join with either party in a war with Roman citi- 
zens, neither could he remain neutral. He had never 
been drawn toward Caesar ; and Pompey, with whom were 
all his affiliations, disgusted him with his arrogant self- 
assurance and weakness. After long uncertainty, he 
joined the cause of Pompey ; but his tempest-tossed spirit 
was never satisfied, and his allegiance was of little value. 
The conduct of the civil war, and Cicero*s part in it, are to 
be learned from the histories of the times, and the special 
lives of Cicero. It is enough to say that, after Pharsalia, 
Cicero recognized the ultimate triumph of Caesar as in- 
evitable, and, returning to Italy, awaited the pleasure of 
the conqueror. This proved to be that he should no 
longer oppose Caesar — a promise which he was ready 
to make. 
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This promise Cicero kept, but he could not actively sup- 

port Caesar, and from the close of the war in 47 to the 

death of Caesar he, therefore, withdrew himself from poli- 

tics, and tried to forget the loss of his country in literary 

MU'44 work. Within this period he wrote no less than eighteen 

^^^* works : Hortensius^ or De Philosophia ; Partitiones Ora- 

toriae ; Brutus^ or De Claris Oratoribus ; and Orator, In 

45 he lost his daughter Tullia, to whom he was devotedly 

attached. To assuage his grief , he read every treatise 

of the philosophers on consolation, and wrote himself a 

treatise,^ *De Consolatione, It was followed by the Aca- 

demica^ a work on the new Academic philosophy; De 

Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, a work on ethics ; Disputa- 

tiones Tusculanae^ on happiness and morality ; De Natura 

Deorum, De DivinationCy De Fato, Cato Maior, or De 

Senectute ; Laelius, ov De Amicitia ; Paradoxa, discussing 

p . some Stoic propositions ; Topica, 3. work written on a sea- 

\^&, y,*--.voyage, and from memory, in explanation of the Topics of 

:'i,!,'\{L Aristotle; De Optimo Genere Dicendi, De Officiis, and *De 

'^^' .\,^ll:Qloria, Probably some others of his productions belong 

K*. ^xu^ to this period, as the * De VirtutibuSy De Auguriisy and 

kSC\','fEpistola ad Caesarem de Ordinanda Republica, These 

„ K\».l/works, so varied in their range, and all excellent in execu- 

'/ 'r.lVtion, while produced in those three years, do not belong 

. »' \ ^exclusively to them. They were the mature fruit of a life- 

. I^time of research and reflection. Some of them had been 

♦ begun before; others were the execution of plans which 

-.. 1 *. .^c'.had been long in mind, and for which preparation had 

* *' been made. But the f act that within that time they were 

produced by a man who turned to their composition to find 

1 Of those marked with a star only a few fragments remain, or they are cn- 
tirely lost. 
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relief from grief at the loss of that to which his whole 
pubHc life had been devoted, and which he loved with an 
intense affection, and who, in addition to his public griefs, 
was bearing one of the heaviest sorrows that can visit a 
human heart, — the loss of a beloved child; this fact gives 
proof of mental vigor in the very highest degree, and of 
literary power which has rarely if ever been equaled. 

The assassination of Caesar in 44 brought Cicero again 
into public life. He had no part in that act of political folly, 
but he fuUy justified it. He and the conspirators seem to 
have imagined that Caesar was only an obstacle to the 
ordinary working of the government, and that, if he were 
removed, all would go on as before. The terrible years of 
war and proscription which followed showed how frightful 
was their mistake. In fact, the great mistake of Cicero's 
life, arising from his love for the institutions of his country, 
was his failure to perceive that their vitality was gone, and 
that something must be substituted in their place ; but his 
sincerity he attested by the work and the sacrifice of his life. 

On the death of Caesar, he becam^ the acknowledged 
head of the republican party. The next two years were 
the most glorious of his life, untarnished by any selfish 
action or motive. He threw all his boundless energy into 
the task of saving his country. By speeches in the senate 
and in the forum, by countless letters and appeals to indi- 
viduals, by encouragement and advice, he endeavored to 
stimulate the weak and direct the strong, to bring all classes 
into sympathy with the republican party, and to stem the 
tide that was steadily setting toward empire. Within this 
time was given that series of fourteen speeches against 
Antony which, unequaled at Rome for oratorical power 
and terrible invective, received the name of Philippics. But 
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he could not succeed. Events are stronger than men. His 
labors and hopes were alike fruitless. One after another 
his plans miscarried, f riends f ailed, and enemies triumphed ; 
and when Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, who controUed 
the troops, united to form the second triumvirate, with the 
avowed object of the partition of the powers of the state 
among themselves, nothing was left for him but to flee 
before the proscription in which his name was foremost. 
Twice he set sail to leave Italy, and twice returned; the 
second time with the exclamation, "Let me die in the 
country I have saved so often ! " His pursuers were upon 
him, and on the morning of December 7, 43, overtook him 
at his Formian villa, just as his slaves were again hastening 
him away to the sea. Perceiving their approach, he called 
upon his slaves to halt, and stretching his head from the 
litter, and looking fixedly at the foremost of his enemies, 
said, " Here, veteran, if you think it right, strike ! " The 
bloody act was soon done, and his head and hands cut off 
and taken to Antony. 

Cicero*s services to the state as a public officer, adviser, 
counselor, or originator of measures of great public benefit, 
unless it be in the matter of Catiline, were not such as to 
give him fame above many of his contemporaries. As a 
^scholar, yarrp equaled him in the extent of his acquire- 
■ ments and productions, though not in their quality and 
value. As an orator, Cicero was without a peer at Rome, 
and his oratory has given him perpetual remembrance; 
but the greatest benefit which he conferred upon his coun- 
try and the world was as a man of letters. His writings 
formed an era in the Latin tongue and Latin literature. 
Before his time, the language was rough and not fuUy 
vdevelpped. He, more than any one else, rendered it fixed, 

■ ♦ i -; 
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and united its strength to rhythm and melody ; while his 

writings form the richest part of Latin literature, and, as 

Q uintilian says, form the standard by which to test pro- ^.^t^ 

ficiency in Latin. Cicero was the leader of the Hellenic 

culture of his time. He opened to his countrymen the 

fountains of Greek philosophy, diffusing a knowledge 

which before had been confined to a cultured few, and 

at the same time opening a new department in the use 

of the Latin language. He was not an original philoso- 

pher, but he had a philosophic mind of great power, and 

loved philosophy for its own sake. It was to its pursuit 

that he turned in all the intervals of public activity, and to . ^ . r 

find rest in weariness and consolation in sorrow. " With-vW^»^/' • 

out thee," he says of philosophy in his latest years, " what '^' 

would my lif e have been } To thee do I come f or ref uge, 

from thee do I implore aid, to thy hands do I commit 

myself, as in my earlier life for the most part, so now 

wholly and unreservedly. A single day within thy courts i 

is better than an immortality in the tents of wickedness. I 

Whose aid, then, shall I sooner enjoy than thine, who hast 

given me tranquillity of life and taken away the fear of 

death } " A thorough acquaintance with the various philo- 

sophic systems of Greece enabled him not merely to trans- 

late the works of the Greeks, but to adapt and remodel v^i . i^ u^ 

them for the more practica,! Romans. It was, therefore, 

a twof old debt that Rome owed Cicero, — the enlargement 

of her literary life, and the enriching of her language. 

Without Cicero those great writers, — Vergil, Horace, Livy, 

and others whose works form the treasures of Latin liter- 

ature, — would have been impossible, at least as we know 

them. To the debt of Rome to Cicero is to be added, 

then, that of the cultivated world. 

DE AMICITIA — 2 
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References. — The best life of Cicero is that of Forsyth ; 
Trollope* s is a special plea, but eminently worthy of read- 
ing; Middleton^s is voluminous, and not always reliable; 
Abeken^s Life and Letters of Cicero, translated by Meri- 
vale, is invaluable; Niebuhr^s lectures on Cicero and the 
men and events of his time may well be compared with 
T\^A ,^-i the different estimate of Mommsen in his history ; Col- 
lins's Cicero in the Ancient Clasgics Jor Enerlish Readers, 
ri a'J and Cruttweir s and TeuffeV s ^ffisfories of Roman Litera- 
ture, may well be consulted. The various Histories of 
Philosophy — as Ritter*s, Ueberweg's, and Mayor^s — dis- 
cuss Cicero*s philosophical views, as also the preface to 
Reid's edition of the Aca demic a, The article in Smith*s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology 
is to be consulted. 






THE LAELIUS 

Character of the Work. — The character of the LaeliuSy 

or De Amicitia^ is indicated by its title. It belongs to 

j.v the ethical works of Cicero, and is a treatise on practical 

\* friendship. In its composition Cicero avoided largely the 

^*' theoretical discussion of the subject in which the Greek 

philosophers so often indulged, and endeavored to present 

the duties and relations of friendship as they appeared in 

actual life. It was written not by Cicero the philosopher, 

but by Cicero the Roman. It bears on every page the 

stamp of one who had been trained in the busy, practical 

life of Rome. The view of friendship is not universal, 

but adapted to the special conditions of the time and state 

in which it was written. As its opening chapter states, 
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it is exactly the sort of treatise that would have been 
written by one Roman friend to another: the one a 
man of much learning, wide observation, and deep re- 
flection, who in the service of the state had " sounded 
all the depths and shoals of honor," and experienced in 
the alternations of fortune the blessings of real, and the 
disappointments of pretended, friendship; the other, one 
who, by his hearty sympathy, wise advice, unfailirig loy- 
alty, and readiness to give assistance, had proved his claim 
to the title of true friend. One who expects to find in the 
work an exhaustive discussion of the nature of friendship, 
and of many questions that arise in its workings, will be 
disappointed. To understand it properly, it must be re- 
ferred to Rome, — to the character and conditions there 
existing, to a state that made itself the chief factor in each 
man's life, and reckoned no man successful who did not 
spend his energies in its behalf. The clearer the concep- 
tion which one can form of the foundations of Roman 
character, and the identification of personal ambitions with lll^l 
service to the state, the better will he be prepared to ap-"£'. J^ , 
preciate the beautiful picture which, on that background, V', >;-j 
Cicero has painted of the fellowship of kindred and vir- 
tuous souls. 

The form of the treatise is the dialogue, not the fre- pf,», . 
quently recurring question and answer, but the statement^*^ '• ^\ 
of the views of one speaker interrupted sufficiently to keep 
in mind the idea of a conversation. The object of this 
form is to prevent the formality of the essay , and to givei 
the appearance of reality. The conversation is not put 
into the mouth of a legendary or imaginary person, "for 
fiction has too little authority," but into that of Laelius — 
a man renowned for a life-long friendship; inasmuch as 
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" conversations of this sort, resting on' the authority of^^'"^*^ 
men of earlier times and likewise renowned, seem ioriC^^-^-i 
some reason to poss,ess greater weight." This conver-^-ir'.*i<, 
sation is reported as having occurred soon after the death^»^ ^^^w 
of Scipio, J^2Q B.C. +^ <i A [^. 

Time of Composition. — The Laelius was written in *^ 
44 B.c^ , probably in the month of June, after the Cato 
HTawr^ to which it is a companion. The time was one 
in which the first hopes for the restoration of the re- 
public, formed at the death of Caesar, were turning into 
disappointment ; and the forebodings which Cicero puts 
into the mouth of Laelius must be taken as the forecast 



which he was making f or the state in his own times. The 
careful student cannot fail to see in many places, and 
especially in the discussion of the effect of friendship on 

1' .^'r-H political action, the references to Cicero's own times. 

<^'*. ?i!^^v Sources. — The subject of friendship was one upon 
''^!i!t' w^^c'^ many Greek philosophers had written. Without 
doubt Cicero was familiar with most, if not all, of their 
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^ . , /. .^^ritings, but imitations are infrequent. Correspondences 
are noted betw^en^ various parts of the Laelius and a 
book of TheopVrastus, ir^pX ^iKia^\ Xenophon' s Memo- 
rabiliay 2, 4-10, embodying a discourse of Socrates on 
friendship ; and Plato*s Theaetetus and Lysis, But as 
has been said, the work is not of a charactef to have 
been drawn from Greek sources. It is Cicero*s own 
development of the subject, after reading the Greek 
authors, from his own observation, experience, and re- 

flection. ^.■' v-V\ ^ '■• 'iV ' .'- ^ '^' ./ '''' 

Interlocutors in the Dialogue. — The chief speaker is 
Gaius Laelius, and secondary parts are given to 
Q. MUQ1U3 SCAEVQX.A and Gaiv§ Fannius, 
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Gaius Laelius, surnamed Sapiens, the constant com- 
panion and friend of Scipio the younger, was the son of 
Gaius Laelius, who had been the friend of Scipio the 
elder. He was born about i86 b.c, and died at an un- 
certain date, but probably not long after Scipio. He was 
prominent in the state, being plebeian tribune 151, prae- 
tor 14S, and consul 140, holding also the office of augur. 
In the third Punic war, as the lieutenant of Scipio, he ren- 
dered distinguished services. In early life he was attached 
to the popular party, and, probably in his tribunate, brought 
forward a bill for the distribution of the public lands. It 
met with great opposition, and either on the ground of 
expediency, or because he lacked the courage of his con- 
victions, he withdrew the bill and became a follower of 
the aristocratic party. In 145 he opposed the proposition 
of C. Licinius Crassus to make the priesthood elective by 
popular vote; again, in 133, the efforts of Tiberius Grac- 
chus; and in 131 the proposition of C. Papirius Carbo, tp 
allow reelection to the tribuneship. But his reputation 
does not rest principally on his public services. " He was 
more of a statesman than a soldier, and more of a philoso- 
pher than a statesman." The movement in favor of Hel- 
lenic studies, beginning with the embassy of the Athenians 
to Rome in 155 b.c, which consisted of the three philoso- ^ , 
phers, — Diogenes the Stoic, Cameades the Academic, and, 4 si 
Critolaus the Peripatetic, — found in Laelius an earnest^.-A 
leader. Under the instruction of Diogenes, and afterward ' 
of Panaetius, he adopted the Stoic_ philosophy, and, with 
Scipio, became the center of that circle from whose pat- 
ronage Latin literature received siich advantage. His 
influence, arising from his own culture and the generous 
assistance he gave to others, was very powerful in aid 
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of the new litei^ry impulse. The poet Terence was his 

friend, the purity of whose Latinity was ascribed by many 

of that day to the revision of Laelius. The style of Lae- 

lius, though represented by Cicero as occasionally rough 

and archaic, was in general noted for its smoothness. His 

daughter Laelia, who married Q. Mucius Scaevola, was 

the most cultivated woman of her day, and her conversa- 

tion gave the tone to polite society. The character of 

'^..^s^^wJLaelius is always mentioned by Cicero in the highest 

' ;'*i'tferms as gentle, upright, and self-controlled. He is in- 

"^ troduced as a speaker in two other dialogues, — the Caito 

Maior and De Reptiblica, 

Q. Mucius ScAEvoLA, the son-in-law of Laelius, be- 
longed to a family in which Cicero says the knowledge 
of civil law had become almost an heirloom, and was him- 
self a lawyer of great learning and experience. Cicero, 
who always speaks of him in terms of warmest praise, 
studied law under his instruction. He was praetor 121 
' B.c, and consul 117. He is usually known by the title -^ 
of augur He was born 157, and died not later thanctr» -t^ «^^ 
Z6 B.c. Cicero introduces him as an interlocutor in the-wd-^*'-^- 
De Oratore and De Republica. , ^ ' 

Gaius Fannius, also a son-in-law of Laelius, had little 
prominence in the state, but had some distinction as a man 
of letters and an author. He wrote a history, not now 
extant, which Cicero mentions with the faint praise that 
it was written in a style not destitute of grace. He also 
appears in the De J^epublica. f . ^ < ■» •- " 

PuBLius CoRNELius^SciPio Aemilianus, though not an 
interlocutor in the dialogue, yet deserves mention as the 
one whose opinions are ostensibly presented. He was the 
son of L. Paulus Aemilius, the grandson by adoption 
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(through his elder son) of the elder Scipio Africanus, and 
the foremost man of his time. So early in life did he 
make manifest his preeminent ability, that, in order to 
give him the conduct of the third war against Carthage, 
the laws were suspended to allow of his election as consul 
before the legal age. At a later time he was elected con- 
sul, without being a candidate, to complete the war against 
Numantia. But, while excelling as a general, he stood 
with Laelius in the front rank of the new Hellenic move- 
ment, and so devoted was he to the pursuit of these 
studies, that he did not suffer his campaigns to interrupt 
them, but, while engaged in them, took with him his friend 
the historian Polybius, that by constant intercourse with 
him he might perfect his knowledge of Greek literature 
and philosophy. Scipio, rather than Laelius, was a typical 
Roman. The austerity of his character was modified, but 
not removed, by the refining influences of scholarship. 
He was a member of the aristocratic party, and a strenu- 
ous opponent, though a brother-in-law, of Tiberius Grac-V '* ('" 
chus. In 129 B.c, when political feeling ran high over 
the execution of Gracchus's agrarian law, Scipio was found 
dead in his room on a moming following an excited debate,';, .'. / 
in the senate; but, though rumors were abundant, his';';' /'. 
murderer was never known. - v- 1« < , . 
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SUMMARY 

Chap. I. Dedication to Atticus. 

Chaps. II. -IV. Introduction to Dialogue. 

Chaps . V .-XX V I . Discourse of Laelius . 

1 7-25 . I ntroduction . 

26-32. Love the Foundation of Friendship. 
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33-35. Dangers to Friendship. 

36-76. The Friendships of the Wise. 

77-100. Common Friendships. 
Chap. XXVII. Conclusion. 

1-5. Cicero sends to Atticus a treatise on friendship, which, for 
convenience' sake, he throws into the form of a dialogue, representing 
it as a conversation received from Scaevola, who in tum said that he, 
in company with Fannius, had it from Laelius, the friend of Scipio. 

6-16. Fannius begins the conversation by saying that people, 
having noted Laelius's absence from the last meeting of the augurs, 
wonder if it was from grief at the death of Scipio (6, 7). To Scaevola's 
remark that he attributed Laelius's absence to ill health (8), Laelius 
replies that he is right, that public duty always should take precedence 
of private grief (8, 9), and that his sorrow is soothed by the recollection 
of Scipio^s glorious life and painless death (10-12), by the assurance of 
his immortality and consequent well-being (13, 14), and by the precious 
memories of their friendship (15). Laelius is then urged to discourse 
on friendship (16). 

17-25. Laelius asserts his inability to discuss the subject in any 
but a practical way (17). [[Friendship can only exist between thegoody 
a term to be taken in its common meaning, and not as defined by the 
philosophers (18, I9).J It consists in the absolute unanimity of desire 
and feeling, rests upon virtue, and is better than all earthly advantages 
(20, 2i).( The advantages of friendship and their universal recognition 
(22-24). Laelius urged to proceed (25). |[ 

26-32. Friendship is founded on afFection, which is the work of 
nature (26), as is seen by the fact that beasts love their ofFspring (27), 
and that virtue is admired even in an enemy (28) . Friendship is not 
the result of reciprocal favors, though they may aid it (29, 30), or of a 
desire for reward (31), or pleasure, as some philosophers wrongly 
think (32) .J 

33-35. Life-long friendships are rare, from political and other 
disagreements, or from change of character with age (33). Marriage, 
the desire for money or office (34), and the demand for an improper 
service, all tend to break friendship (35). 

36-44. How far should a friend aid a friend ? Examples of men 
whose friends ought not to have aided them (36, 37). In politics the 
best Romans have always preferred patriotism to friendship (38, 39) . 
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Friendship is no excuse for unworthy deeds (40). [The prospects of 
the state from the associations of evil men are bad (41), but, if friends 
are abandoned when they begin to do evil, the state can not be harmed 
(42, 43). "Honorable in all things" should be the rule of friendship, 
with readiness to give and take advice (44). 

45-55. Some false views of friendship are combated; that it 
should not be too close for fear of anxiety (45) ; that it is sought for 
assistance and relief (46). These views destroy friendship, as they do 
virtue, for pain and pleasure are inseparable in it (47), and freedom 
from feeling is impossible (48). Friendship has utility, but it rests 
on natural, kindly impulses (49-51). Possession of all things can not 
give, or supply the place of, friendship, as tyrants learn (52-55). 

56-61. Three false views discussed, with a criticism of Scipio^s 
upon a remark of Bias (56-60) . ^ Slight departures from rectitude are 
sometimes allowed (61).] 

62-66. The choice of friends. Care should be exercised in the 
choice of friends (62), and these should not be hastily accepted (63). 
The tests of friendship (64) and its rich qualities (65, 66) . 

67,68. The relation of old friends and new. (( |l ' 

69-75. The relations of superiors and inferiors (69w2)j[l Pro- 
priety is to be considered in doing a service (73). The relations of 
friends of mature life and those of youth (74). Infirmity of temper ^ 
should not interfere with the duties of friendship (75). ^ 

76-100. Friendships which bring disgrace should be broken (76), 
but not so as to produce enmity (jt^ 78). To prevent this, caution is 
necessary in choosing friends (79, 80), and mere advantage must not 
be sought (80, 81). Similarity and virtue make friends (82, 83),(but 
the judgment must be exercised before we love (84, 85). This, how- 
ever, is not commonly the case (86). Friendship is the natural law of 
life, though we are very slow to recognize it (87-89), for we are not able 
to hear or to tell the truth without offense (89, 90). Flattery, the worst 
foe to friendship, must be guarded against (91-96) ; but flattery only 
hurts him who wishes to receive it, and is less injurious when open than 
when covered (97-100). 

100-104. Virtue is the only basis and bond of friendship (100), 
as Laelius found in his own case (loi). His intimacy with Scipio was 
the greatest blessing of his life. Virtue and friendship, therefore, are 
to be placed above everything else (102-104). 



The following abbreviations are used. For Latin Grammars : H., Hark- 
ness'; M., Mooney's; A., AUen and Greenough's; G., Gildersleeve^s ; B., 
Bennetfs ; Mad., Madvig's ; L., Lane's. For editors : L., Long ; Lah., 
Lahmeyer; N., Nauck; O., Orelli, edited by Halm; R., Reid; Sey., Seyffert, 
edited by Miiller. For works of reference : Dict. Biog., Smith*s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology; Dict. Ant., Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities; Rams., Ramsay's Manual of Roman Antiqui- 
ties; D., Doderlein*s Latin Synonyms; NHg., Nagelsbach*s Latinische Sti- 
listik; Plut., Plutarch's Lives, edition of Little & Brown, five vols., 1878; 
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are made to the sections. 
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I. Q. Mucius augur multa narrare de C. Laelio 1 
socero su5 memoriter et iucunde solebat nec dubi- 
tare illum in omni sermone appellare sapientem ; 
ego autem a patre ita eram deductus ad Scaevolam*^ *!"' 
5 sumpta virlll toga, ut, quoad possem et liceret, a 
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I. Q. MtLciUB (Scaevola) was 
called the Augur, to distinguish him 
from the Pontifex Maximus of the 
same name, son-in-law of Laelius, at 
whose nomination he was choseu 
augur. He died not later than 
86 B.c. He is one of the inter- 
locutors in the first book of the 
De Ordiore^ and in De Republicd, 
Cicero says of him, Bruitis 102, is 
drdiorum in numerd non fuii, iiiris. 
civUis intelligentia atque omni prU' 
deniiae genere praesiiiii ; and in id. 
306, ego auiem iiiris civilis studio 
multum op^rae dabam Q. Scaevolae^ 
Q. /., qui quamquam nemini se ad 
docendum dabai, iamen consuleniibus 
respondendo siudiosos audiendi doce- 
bai. See Dict. Biog., Scaevola 6, 
and Introduction. — augur: the Col- 
lege of Augurs — nine in number in 



the time of Mucius, sixteen at the 
time of Cicero*s writing — had the 
control of the whole system of divi- 
nation, so far as the public service 
was concemed. (Rams., p. 328.) — 
Laelid: see Introduction. — 2. me- 
moriter, with accuraie remembrance^ 
never means * from memory,* e memo- 
rid, as opposed to de scripto. Mu- 
cius*s strength of memory in recalling 
matters so long past is the point 
brought out. Cf. Madvig on De 
Fin. I, 34. — 3. sapientem, the 
wise. — 4. ita, wiih ihe resuli ihai. 
— 5. Bflmpt& . . . tog&: the boy^s 
toga, praetexta, was laid aside, and the 
man's toga, viri/is, was assumed about 
the fifteenth year, or at the Liberalia, 
in the month of March next succeed- 
ing the completion of the fourteenth 
year. The time depended somewhat 
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senis latere numquam discederem. itaque multa ab 

eo prudenter disputata, multa etiam breviter et com- 

mode dicta memoriae mandabam fierlque studebam 

eius prudentia doctior; quo mortu5 me ad ponti- 

5 ficem Scaevolam contull, quem unum nostrae clvi- 

tatis et ingenio et iustitia praestantissimum aude5 

^.,.^dlcere; sed de h5c alias, nunc rede5 ad augurem. 

rt./*' ciimnsaepe multa, tum meminl doml in hemicycli o 2 

sedentem, ut solebat, cum et e go essem una et paucl 

lo admodum familiares, in eum serm5nem illum inci- 

dere, qul tum fere multls erat in 5re: meministl 



upon the will of the father. (Rams., 
p. 422; Dict. Ant., art. togaf p. 849, 
a,) — poBBem, subjective; licSret, 
objective. — i. numquam disoSde- 
rem: lawyers of repute at Rome 
were accustomed to give free advice, 
and to open their houses daily in the 
morning to all who wished their coun- 
sel. These receptions were the law 
schools of the time, and young law 
students attached themselves to par- 
ticular jurists to profit by their daily 
expositions of the law. In imperial 
times eminent jurists had the ius re- 
spondendi — the right of giving opin- 
ions — on questions of law presented 
to them. These opinions were called 
responsa prudentiumy and had the 
force of judicial decisions. — multa 
. . . dicta, many of his wise dis- 
cussionSf many also of his brief and 
pithy maxims. Many perfect parti- 
ciples have in the neuter the significa- 
tion of a substantive, but are modified 
as participles by adverbs. — 4. ponti- 
ticem : the college of pontificesy nine 
in number in Cicero*s boyhood, exer- 
cised a general superintendence and 



regulating power over all matters 
whatsoever connected with the reli- 
gion of the state and public obser- 
vances. (Rams., pp. 326, 327.) — 
5. flnum: modides praestantissimum, 
Its force is best given by an emphatic 
the, The absence of the definite arti- 
cle in Latin is often met by an apposi- 
tive or an' adjective. 

8. cum . . . tum memini, / re- 
member much that he said on many 
occasions, but particularly that. (R.) 
With multa supply eum dtcere, When 
memint is used of one recalling vividly 
an occurrence of which he was wit- 
ness, it takes the present infinitive,. 
otherwise the perfect. — hSmicyclid: 
a semicircular place, either indoors 
or out, in which seats were so ar- 
ranged that the occupants could see 
each other^s faces. — 10. admodum : 
modifies pauci ; cf. grdtum admo- 
dum, § 16; like our ' comparatively,' 
admodum is either prepositive or post- 
positive. — II. ferS is usually post- 
positive, and denotes that the word it 
modifies is not to be taken in an ex- 
act or absolute sense. — erat in 5re, 
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enim I>rofect5, Attice, et eo magis, quod P. Sulpicio 
utebare multum, cum is tr ibun us gL capitali odi5 a 
Q. Pompei5, quT tum erat consul/ dissideret, qu5cum 
coniunctissime et amantissime vixerat, quanta esset 

5 hominum vel admiratio vel querella. itaque tum 3 
Scaevola, cum in eam ipsam menti5nem incidisset, 
exposuit n5bis serm5nem Laelil de amlcitia habi- 
tum ab ill5 secum et cum alter5 gener5, C. Fanni5, 
Marcl flli5, paucls diebus post mortem Africanl. 

10 eius disputati5nis sententias memoriae mandavl, 
quas h5c libr 5 exposul arbitratu me5: quasi enim 
ips5s induxi loquentls ne " inquam " et " inquit " 
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was going the rounds. Cf. est in mani- 
^^t §96; and in ore est omni populo, 
Ter. Ad, 93. — i. P. Sulpicio : Sul- 
picius was trilnlnm plebis 88 B.c. He 
became one of the Marian party, and 
was killed by Sulla. _He is an inter- 
locutor in the De Ordtore. Cicero 
praises him highly as an orator; see 
Brutus 203, Fuit enim Sulpicius vel 
mdxime omnium, quos quidem ego 
audiverim, grandis et, ut ita dicam, 
tragicus ordtor; vox cum mdgna, tum 
suavis et splendida; gestus et motus 
corporis ita venustus, ut tamen ad 
forum, non ad scaenam institiltus vi- 
airetur; incitdta et volUbilis nec ea 
redunddns tamen nec circumfluens 
ordtio. (Dict. Biog., Sulpicius 2. ) — 
2. utSbSre multum, were much in 
the society of. (R.) Substantives in 
English often take the place of the 
Latin verb. — capitSUi odid, deadly 
hatred. Cf. Hor. Sat. I. 7, 13, Ira 
fuit capitdiiSf ut Hltima divideret 
mors. — 3. Q. Pompeio : Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus, consul ^% B.c, wsi$ m 



ardent supporter of the aristocratic 
party, and an intimate friend of Sul- 
picius till they took opposite sides in 
the struggle hetween Marius and SuUa. 
On Sulla's departure for the East, Pom- 
peius was left in command of Italy, but 
he was murdered by the soldiers of Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo in 89 B.c. (Dict. 
Biog., Pompeius 6.) — quocum : usu- 
ally used of a definite, quicum of an 
indeBnite, person. — 5. admir&ti5, 
surprise. — querella, complaint; be- 
cause of evils they feared for the state. 
5. itaque tum, at that time, 1 
say; tum does not correlate with cum, 
— 6. eam . . . mentionem = eius 
rn mentionem. Cf. eum sermonem, 
§ 2. — 8. C. Fanni5 : C. Fannius, 
M. filius, C. Laeli gener, et moribus 
et ipso genere dicendi dUrior. (^Brutus 
10 1.) — 9. post mortem A., 129 b.c. 
— 10. sententiSs = locos^ main divis- 
ions. — II. Iibr5: the preposition is 
omitted when the reference is to the 
whole work, but expressed when it is 
to a portion, — 12, ipsos —praesentes, 
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saepius interponeretur atque ut tamquam a prae- 
sentibus coram haberl sermo videretur. cum enim 
saepe mecum ageres, ut de^ amlgitia .sc^iberem ali- 
quid, dlgna mihi res cum J^iinium cognitione tum 

5 nostra familiaritate vlsa est; itaque fecl non invl- 
tus ut,pr5dessem multls rogatu tuo. sed ut in 
Catone Maiore, qui est scrlptus ad te de senectute, 
Catonem induxl senem disputantem, quia nulla vide- 
batur aptior persona, quae de illa aetate loqueretur, 

lo quam eius, qul et diutissime senex fuisset et in 
ipsa senectute praeter ceteros floruisset, slc, cum 
accepissemus a patribus maxime memorabilem C. 
Laelil et P. Sclpionis familiaritatem fuisse, iddnea 
mihi Laelil persona vlsa est quae de amlcitia ea ipsa 

15 dissereret, quae disputata ab eo memin^isset Scaevola. 
genus autem hoc sermonum positum in hominumv 
veterum auctoritate et eorum inlustrium plus nesci5 
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and is modiBed by quasi. — 2. c5ram 
(^co-os), in presence of^ takes its special 
meaning from the context; coram di- 
cerey *to speak face to face'; coram 
videre, * to see with one's own eyes.* 

5. f5ci . . . ut: a favorite con- 
struction with Cicero, intensive for 
prdfui. — invitus, / was not unwill- 
ing. The main predicate of an Eng- 
lish sentence is often expressed in 
Latin by an adjective or adverb. — 
7. Catone Maiore : written in April, 
44 B.c. — 9. persona, lit. * a mask *; 
hence, *a character' represented by an 
actor, and a * type of character.' /«- 
dUcere personam is an expression bor- 
rowed from the stage, meaning 'to 
bring on to the boards.* — 11. floru- 
iBsetrefers, not merely to the preserva- 



tion of his physical and mental powers, 
which would have been expressed by 
viguisset, but especially to his prosper- 
ous circumstances and prominent posi- 
tion in the state. Cf. Cat. Mai. 8, tibi 
propter opes et copids et dtgnitdtem 
tuam tolerdbiliorem senectUtem videru 
Florere, a common metaphor, corre- 
spohds closely to our 'to be illustrious.' 
(Nag., p. 516.) Metaphors can rarely 
be transferred directly from one lan- 
guage to another. — 15. disBereret: 
disserere in distinction from disputare 
is the exhibition of thought in con- 
nected discourse; disptUdre states an 
opinion, and the maintaining it in an- 
swer to question or objection, but it 
does not mean *discuss.' — 17. vete- 
rum, men of earlier times. — nescid 
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quo pact5 videtur habere gravitatis ; itaque ipse mea 
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legens slc adficior interdum, ut Cat5nem, n5n me loqul 
exlstimem. sed ut tum ad. senem senex de senectute, 6 
slc hoc hbro ad amlcum-amlcissimus scrlpsl de aml- 

5 citia. tum est Cat5 locutus, qu5 erat nem5 f ere senior 
temporibus illls, nem5 prudentior: nunc LaeUus et 
sapiens — slc enim est habitus — et amlcitiae gl5ria 
excellens de amlcitia loquetur. tu velim a me animum (nU^ 
parumper avertas, LaeUum loqul ipsum putes. C. Fan- 

lo nius et Q. M^ucius ad socerum veniunt post mortem 
Africanl; ab hls serm5 oritur, respondet LaeUus, 
cuius t5ta_disputati5 est de amlcitia, quam legens te 
ipse cogn5sces. 

IL Fannius. Sunt ista, Laell; nec enim meUor 

15 vir f uit Af rican5 quisquam nec clarior : sed exlstimare 
debes omnium ocul5s in te esse coniect5s unum ; te 
sapientem et appellant et exlstimant. tribuebatur 
h5c modo M. Cat5nl, sclmus L. Acllium apud patres V 
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qa5 pact5 : adverbiatr ^i^cl without 
inflaence on the mood of videtur, 

3. Bed resumes the thought of § 3. 
— Benem : this clause and the foUow- 
ing illustrate the association of words 
formed on the same root, and the 
rhythmic arrangement of clauses that 
characterize the Latin. — 4. BCrTpBi : 
the epistolary perfect, with reference 
to the one receiving the letter. — 

7. BapiSnB corresponds to prudenHor^ 
ezcellSnB to senior; chiasmus. — 

8. til velim : an expression of polite- 
ness, like our *I would wish/ or *I 
should like to have.' — 12. cuiuB: to 
be taken with est^ and to him is the 
whole discussion to be referred, — 
13. ipBe: B. and O. have ipsum, but 



in such cases ipse^ not ipsum, is put, 
because there is an implied contrast 
between the subject of the verb and 
other persons, so that ipse = Kal adr^s ; 
here, 'you yourself, as weU as others.' 
Translate: You will recognize your 
OTJon likeness. 

14. Bunt iBta, it is as you say, 
Fannius replies to a remark of Laelius, 
that no one can take Scipio's place in 
the state. The pronoun iste^ referring 
to the second person, is common in 
replies. — 15. Bed . . . ezfBtimant: 
but from Laelius's intimacy with Scipio, 
and his general reputation for wisdom, 
people have turned expectantly toward 
him. — 18. modo: Cato had been 
dead twenty-one years, but modo^ 
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nostros appellatum esse sapientem, sed (iterque alio 
qu5dam modo : Acliius, quia prudens esse in iure 
civlll putabatur, Cato, quia multarum rerum usum 
habebat et multa eius et in senatu et in foro vel pr5- 

5 vlsa prudenter vel acta c5nstanter vel resp5nsa acute 
ferebantur, propterelquasi cogn5men iam habebat in 
senectute sapientis. te^^N^utem ali5 qu5dam mod5 n5n 7 
s5lum natura et m5ribus,\verum etiam studi5 et doc- 
trlna esse sapientem, nec sicut vulgus, sed ut erudltl 

10 solent appellare sapientem, qualem in reliqua Graecia 
neminem — nam qul septem appellantur, e5s qul ista 



nuper^ mox, and proxime are often 
used of relative time. — AciUum : sup- 
posed to be the person mentioned in 
De Legibus 2, 59, a commentator on 
the XII tables, and a contemporary of 
Cato. — I. uterque, sc. sapiens ap- 
pellaius est ; a common ellipsis of con- 
versation. By such constructions the 
conversational character of the piece 
is preserved. — 2. quddam, in a some- 
what different way, Quidam, in con- 
nection with an adjective, is often used 
like quasi and tamquam to soften a 
metaphor, or to indicate that the noun 
to which it is joined is not to be taken 
in its literal or full signiBcation. — 
4. habSbat et multa: the reading 
of R., who says : " I have inserted et 
on my own conjecture. Without it, 
Cato is one of the subjects to the verb 
putdbdtur {appelldtus) ; with it, is 
the subject of the verb habebat below, 
proptered repeating quia^ owing to the 
length of the sentence. With the old 
reading (B. habebat: multa), a long 
stop was needed after habebat^ another 
after ferebanturt and the transitions 



were most awkwaf?hv^There is still a 
slight anacoluthon. — ^Tltt^Q^sa prii- 
denter, wise forecasts ; Scta con- 
Btanter, manly utterances; responBa 
aciitS, clear decisions in matters of 
law; these represent Cato in the three- 
fold light of senator, orator, and jurist. 
Cf. multa . . . dicta^ § i. 

7. tS . . . esse sapientem : the 
construction is confused, but the mean- 
ing clear. Esse depends on existimant, 
but, owing to the parenthesis, the idea 
is repeated in the different form hanc 
. . , sapientem, Cf. mitis sapientia LaeUy 
Hor. Sat, II. i, 72. — 8. n&turiL et 
moribuB denote natural endowments, 
the former referring to the intelleccual 
powers, the latter to the natural char- 
acter; studid et doctrlnSl denote 
acquirements^ studioy * zeal in acquisi- 
tion,' doctrtnd, * attainment.' Sttulium 
is commonly contrasted with mores, 
but studium, or devotion to the pursuit 
of learning, depends on mores, doctrina 
or attainment on mores combined with 
ndtHra. — 10. reliqua, proleptic with 
reference to Athenis. — II. septem, 
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subtllius quaerunt in numero sapientium non ha- 
bent — , Athenls unum accepimus et eum quidem 
etiam Apollinis oraculo sapieptissimum iudicatum : 
hanc esse in te sapientiam exlstimant, ut omnia tua 
5 in te posita esse ducas humanosque casus virtute In- 
f eriores putes. itaque ex me quaerunt, cred5 ex hoc 
item Scaevola, qu5nam pact^ mortem Africanl feras, 
e5que magis, quod proxjpils N5nls, cum in hort5s 
D. Brutl auguris commentandl causa, ut adsolet, ve- 

lo nissemus, tu n5n adfuistl, qul dlligentissime semper 
illum diem et illud munus solitus esses oblre. 

Scaevola. Quaerunt quidem, C. Laell, multl, ut est 
a Fanni5 dictum, sed ego id responde5, quod animum 
advertl, te dol5rem, quem acceperis cum summl virl 

is tum amlcissiml morte, ferre moderate, nec potuisse 

n5n commoverl nec f uisse id humanitatis tuae ; quod 

autem N5nls in conlegi5 nostr5 n5n adfuisses, valetu- 

dinem responde5 causam, n5n maestitiam f uisse. ' ' 

Laelitis. Recte tu quidem, Scaevola, et vere: nec 

20 enim ab ist5 offici5, quod semper usurpavl, cum vale- 
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sc. sapienfis. — i. subtlliuB, with 
more than usual exaciness. The refer- 
ence is to the Stoics. — 3. sapientiB- 
fliinuiii : the response of the oracle 
was: 2o06s Do^okX^s ' <ro</>^€pos d* 
E^piirlSrfs, 'AvdpQp 8i irdvTtav ^wKpd- 
TTis <ro(i>(i>TaTos. — 4. omnia . . . 
OBBe: the Stoic doctrine, that virtue 
is to be considered the only good. — 
5. virtute inferiorfiB, 0/ less impor- 
iance ihan virtue. — 6. crSdo . . . 
Scaevol&, doubtless also from Scae- 
vola here ; credo is parenthetical; sc. 
quaerunt, not quaerere ; htc is often 
used of one in the company, accom- 
DE AMICITIA — 3 



panied, doubtless, by a gesture. — 
8. hortCB, ' pleasure-gardens ' ; in the 
singular, a * vegetable-garden.' To 
obtain an unobstructed view of the 
sky the augurs met outside the city 
walls, in some private gardens. The 
Nones was probably their day of meet- 
ing. — 9. D. Brflti : a prominent gen- 
eral, cos. 138 B.C., and a man of 
cultivated taste, was grandfather of 
Caesar^s assassin. 

14. Bumml . . . amiciBBimX : a 
noun modified by two adjectives regu- 
larly precedes or foUows both, but by 
separating them throws them both into 
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rem, abdiicT incommodo me5 debul, nec uUo casu 
arbitror hoc constantl hominl posse .contingere, ut 
^^>-^ uUa intei:missi6 flat offi(^iI. tu autem, Fannljj^qiji 9 
>-> '^' mihi tantum tribul dlcis, quantum ego nec adgnosco ^* 

5 nec postulo, f acis amlce, sed, ut mihi videris, n5n recte 

P V*s ^^' |j;;iudicas de Cat5ne: aut enim nem5, quod quidem 

' Lr ^'^^J/ magis cred5, aut, sl quisquam, ille sapiens fuit qu5 

mod5, ut alia omittam, mortem fllil tulit ! memineram 

Paulum, vlderam Galum, sed hl in puerls, Cat5 in per- 
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prominence. — i. nec . . . officil: 

the main thought of the sentence is 
the paramount claim of duty, and it is 
in such opinions, which exhibit the 
inmost conviction of every true Roman, 
that the national character appears in 
its fuU greatness. In comparison with 
duty, Laelius calls the death of his life- 
long friend by the mildest of terms, 
incommoddt and declares that no cir- 
cumstance whatever is sufficient reason 
to interfere with the performance of 
duty. — 2. c5nstantl : firmness, a 
a vital element of Roman character, 
belonged to him quem de susceptd 
causd propositdque sententid nUlla 
contumelia, nHlla vts, niillum peri- 
culum potest depellere, Pro Ligario 
9, 26; cf. Hor. Od. III. 3, 1-8 : 

" lustum et tenacem propositi vinim," etc. 

— contingere : this verb is not used 
of fortunate circumstances only, but of 
whatever happens naturally, like our 
expression, *to fall to one's lot.* — ut, 
namely that, introduces an appositive 
clause of result. 

3. quod . . '. dlclB . . . facis 
amlcS, for saying, I thank you ; lit. 
'act a friendly part,' a common ex- 



pression of politeness. A substantive 
clause with quod is often used as an 
accusative of speciBcation, and sup- 
plies the place of our verbal. — 4. ad- 
gndscS, sc. tamquam debitum mihi, 

— 5. vidSris: the personal form is 
preferred to the impersonal, as the 
person forming the judgment is made 
prominent. — 7. quisquam : used be- 
cause of the implied doubt. — 8. alia, 
i.e. proofs of his wisdom. See Cat. 
Mai. 12. — 9. Paulum : Aemilius 
Paulus had four sons, two of whom 
were adopted into the famUy of the 
Scipios, and two died in early youth, 
one at the age of twelve, five days be- 
fore his father's triumph over Perseus, 
the other at the age of fourteen, three 
days after the triumph. With memi- 
neram supply mortem filiorum ferre, 
In all passages where memini is thus 
used with the accusative of a person 
there is an ellipsis of an infinitive. (R.) 

— G&lum, cos. 166 B.C.; often men- 
tioned by Cicero as a student of as- 
tronomy and a man of refined and 
cultivated mind. See Dict. Biog., 
Gallus Sulpicius 2. — hl, sc. mortem 
ita tuHrunt. — in puerls, in the case 
ofboys, — perfecto, mature, in oppo- 
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fecto et spectato viro. quam ob rem cave Catonl lo [^ "^ ' 
anteponas ne istum quijiem ipsum, quem ApoUo, ut 
ais, sapientissimum iudicavit : huius enim f acta, illlus 
dicta laudantur. 

5 III. De me autem, ut iam cum utroquj^loquar, slc , 
habetote : ego si Sclpionis deslderi5 me moverl negem, '^^'^ 
quam id recte faciam vlderint sapientes, sed certe . 

mentiar. moVeo r enim tall amlc5 jprb|tus, qualis, ut,^|j^.'-^ 
arbitror, nem5 umquam ^!^ jpt^^nflrmare possum, 

lo nem5 certe f uit : sed n5n egeo n^fficma :, me, ipse 
c5ns5lor et maxime ill5 s5laci5, quo^ ^eo effpre careo 
quo ^mlcorum^ depes^ij, plerlque angl solent. nihil ' - 
mall accidisse Sclpi5nl put5: mihi accidit, sl quid 
aCcidit; suls autem incommodls graviter angl n5n^'/" 

1*5 amlcutiy^ sedse ipsuni^^amantis est. cum ill5 ver5 11 
quis n^et actum esse praeclare.'^ nisi enim, quod ille'^j^ -^ 
minime putalSat, immortalitatem optare yellet, quid 
non .adeptus est, quod hominl f as esjet optare ? qul 
aummam spem clvium, quam de^ e5 iam puer5 habue- 
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fAdonio puerts, — i. spect&t5, fried 
by experience, as metals by fire. 

I. cav6: equivalent to ne, and 

under the general principle that a gen- 

eral negative is distributed negatively, 

. • ^t is carried out by «^ . . . quidem. — 

, ^\ ^ 'vi. lltlliis : spoken of Cato on account 

< " ^N ' ' t>M)^ liis nearness in time, and because 

s.t r-* he was a Roman. Practical service to 

y^\ Cj^ the state was the highest duty of every 

' ^ . S"^ Roman citizen, and in comparison with 

\ x*.^^ this all pursuits which, though requir- 

'^ ^*"^ ing the possession and employment of 

\ ^.*' tjiatural ability, were not concerned in 

> , ^ u^ 'i th^ administration of the state, were 

^ V* Cohsidered trifling, leviora studia. 



7. quam : quam^ tam, ita, tantus, 
quantuSf and a few other words, are 
often separated from the words they 
modify, either for emphasis or rhythm. 
— viderliit, fut. perf. indic, a com- 
mon expression, by which a ques- 
tion is deferred, or left to another's 
consideration. — BapientSB, i.e. the 
Stoics. — 12. qu5 . . . d6c688fl: two 
ablatives with the same verb are a 
harsh but not uncommon construction, 
one denoting the nearer, the other the 
remoter cause. — 15. cum 1115 . . . 
praeclSrS, Ais end was glorious. 

17. immort&litSltem, sc. corporis, 
— 19. iam modities habuerant ; cf. 
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rant, cqntimio^adulescens incredibill virtute superavit; 
qul c5nsulatum petlvit numquam, factus, J.conSiUlJl est 
bis, primum antje ter^pus, iterum^ Jipi^^^^tempore, 
rel publicae paene sero; qul dual?li's'urbibus eversls 
5 inimlcissumls hulc imperio non niodo^ ppesentia, ^ 
xK^^iVerum etiani fytura bella. delevit. (mi(l (n^ de 

*A^m6ribus facllmmls, de pirfate in m<^trem, ll 

in sorores, bonitate in suos, iustitia in omnls ? nota f ,ljU-b ^ 
sunt vobls. quam autem clvitatl carus fuerit, maerore ^i.\'cA^ 

10 funeris indicatum est. quld igitur hunc paucorum _,,^4 
anndrum accessio iuvare potuisset.'^ senectus enim .*' >,' 
quamvis non sit gravis, ut meminl Catonem ann5 ante k t^^' vi 1 ■ ' 
quam est mortuus mecum et cum Sclpi5ne •disserere, 
tamen aufert eam viriditatem, in qua etiam nunc erat 

15 Sclpi5. quam ob rem vita quidem talis f uit vel f or- 1^ 

guam, § 10. — i. virttite: his youth- * - -^ ^ " 

ful campaigns were marked by extra- 
ordinary bravery. (Plut., vol. ii. p. 3 1 7.) 
— 3. ante tempus, i.e. before the 
legal age of forty-three. His first con- 
sulship was 147 B.C., when he was 
thirty-six; his second 134 B.c. — su6, 
favorable. — 4. s€r5 : because the 
war with Numantia had dragged on 
for eight years, to the loss and dis- 
grace of the Romans. — du&bUB . . . 
Sverais : Carthage was destroyed 146 
B.c. ; Numantia, 133 B.c. — 6. quld 
dicam dS : a common formula to 
indicate that it is unnecessary to enter 
upon a subject or that the subject is 

pie- 
%ffection 
by caring for his mother, Papiria, after 
her divorce from his father, and by 
giving her a legacy which he had re- 
ceived from his grandmother by adop- 
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ft \ too great to be fuUy treated. — 7. pi< 
* * -\ \ i^t&te : he exhibited his filial affectii 
\ '" yf by caring for his mother, Papiria, afti 



tion. At Papiria's death he showed 
his generous disposition, liberdlitdte, 
by giving the legacy to his sisters, and 
his natural benevolence, bonitdte^ by 
giving his father's estate to his eldest 
brother. For Scipio*s character, see 
Momm., v"\ ii^ TP9t The preposition 
is repeated with successive nouns 
when they are taken separately, but 
when they are grouped in meaning it 
is omitted. — 12. ut memini: Cicero 
skillfuUy attempts to give an air of 
reality to his dialogue, Cato Maior, 
in which Laelius is an interlocutor. — 
14. viriditatem, y^<fjA««j/ cf. Verg. 
Aen. 6, 304 ; crilda viridisque senectus. 
— nunc : Scipio*s death was so recent 
that its efTect was still a present one, 
and tunc would have referred to the 
time of disserere. 

15. fortlinSL vel gloriSL, oifortune 
or fame ; glorid here implies virtus, 
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tuna vel gloria, ^ut nihil posset accedere, moriundl ^^ 
autem sensum celeritas abstulit: quo de genere mortis .^ 
,- dfficilejjjiictu est, auLi^hQjnines suspicentur videtis. ^ *, 

hocVere tamenMicetaicefe, P. ScIpionT ex multls die-. ,; ■, 

^us, qu5s in vlt^^ ,cel eberrim5 s laetissim5sque vIderit,v^H^ 
illum diem ^clariitfiJum fuisse, cum senatii amiiss5p -^.^i "^ v 
n reductus ad vesperum est a patribus c5nscrl- O^j^ 
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domum ^i^uctus aa vesperum 

ptls, popiilo R5man5 , socils et Latlnls, prldie quam ex- 

fcgssit e vlta, ut ex tara altp djgnitatis .gradp^ad superp^ ^' a\ ^;^ 

TMri^ofnr- At^f^a potius quam aalnfer5s^eryenisse.^^j^^' ^y- *' 
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^ IV. I^eque enlm adsentior ils, qul haec nuper dis- 13 ,^^ «* 
serere coeperunt, cum corporibus simul anim5s in- 
terlre, atque omnia morte delerl : plus apud me antl- 
quorutn auct5ritas valet, vel nostr5rum mai5rum, qul 



9.nd/0rtuna and virtus were t\<!to essen- 
tial qualities for a Roman general. 
Cf. Pro Lege ManiL i6, 47. — i. mori- 
nndi limits both sensum and celeritds. 
3. quid . . . BUBpioentur: suspicion 
of Scipio^s murder fell upon several 
persons; upon C. Carbo, one of the 
triumvirs under Gracchus's law; upon 
Sempronia, Scipio's wife; upon the 
renowned Comelia, his mother-in-law; 
and upon C. Gracchus. — 5. celeber- 
rimoB : a bold figure taken from the 
use of the word with places; lit. * most 
tj^ronged.* — 7. reductUB, escorted^ a 
qommon mark of respect. — veBpe- 
fimi: with the prepositions ad, in^ 
subj the accusative of vesper is gener- 
ally used, and not that of vespera, — 
8. BOciiiB et Latims: these two 
nouns form one member of the triad. 
'Socii et Latini/ or *Socii nomenque 
Latinum,' is the usual formula to ex- 
press the people in alliance with Rome, 

■" «1' 



among whom the Latini- held a pre- 
eminent place, and are therefore spe- 
cially named. Before the Social War, . • 
B.C.90, theRomanstatecomprehendedA*^^ ^ , 
Cives Romani, Latini, i.e. the citizens Y^j^" 
of the old Latin towns, and the Latinae 
Coloniae, socii, or inhabitants of Italy 
who did not belong to either of the 
first two classes, and the provinciales 
or subjects of Rome beyond the limits 
ofltaly. (L.; Rams., p. 94.) Cicero 
was undoubtedly ready to describe a 
scene which recalled his own return 
home the night after the execution 
of the Catilinarian conspirators. — 
10. de5B, to be joined with superos = 
qm sunt del; inferOB = mdnes. 

II. iiB: the Epicureans, though 
some of the Peripatetics of the New 
Academy held the same views. These 
doctrines came to Rome with the 
Greek philosophers about 155 B.c. — 
14. vel: the clauses here introduced 
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mortuls tam religiosa iura tribuerunt, quod non fecis- 
sent profecto, sl nihil ad eos pertinere arbitrarentur, :n 

vel eorum, qul in hac terra fuerunt Magnamque //^'' 
Graeciam, quae nunc quidem deleta est, tum flarebat,^"^ ' ' « 
s Institutls et praeceptls suls eriidierunt, vel eius, qul 
Apollinis oraculo sapientissimus est iudicatus, qul non 
tum hoc, tum illud^ ut in plerlsque, sed idem semper,| 
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anim5s hominum esse dlvln5s ilsque, cum ex corporfe 
- ' excessissent, reditum in caelum patere optim5que et 
' ip iustissim5 culque expedltissimum. quod idem Scl- 14 
' pi5nl videbatur, qul quidem, quasi praesaglret, per- ' 

paucls ante mortem diebus, cum et Phflus et Manllius twt 

adessent et alil plures, tuque etiam Scaevola, mecum 

' / • /1 
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by vel are in explanatory apposition 
with antiguorum, — i. reUgiosa re- 
fers to interments and sepulchers: 
Sacrae sunt quae deis superts conse- 
crdtae sunt; religiosae quae deis Mdni- 
bus relictae sunt. Gaius II. 2; cf. 
Tusc. Disp. I, 27. — 3. fuSrunt, lived; 
the simple conception of existence is 
always expressed by esse. — MSlgnam 
Graeciam: the part of Lower Italy 
possessed by the Greek colonies. The 
name ceased to be used after the 
Roman conquest, about 275 B.c. The 
philosophers are the Pythagoreans. 
Cf. Cat. Mai. 78. — 6. qul . . . ut 
in plSrisque : B. has cui . . . uti 
plerisque. With each clause sc. dice- 
bat. On the subject of immortality 
Socrates's teachings were deBnite and 
consistent ; on other subjects he chiefly 
propounded questions to puzzle others. 
Plerisque is neut. substantive for //. 
rebus, a construction usually avoided 
on account of its ambiguity. — 8. COr- 



pore for corporibus. The Roman 
tendency to realism avoided such ab- 
stractions as " the body," and usually 
employed the plural with reference to 
each case. — 9. optimo . . . cuique : 
with a superlative quisque is equivalent 
to omnes with the positive, and denotes 
a universal relation manifesting itself 
in each individual. With a second 
superlative it denotes reciprocal com- 
parison. A return whose ease is pro- 
portioned to the goodness and justice 
of the individual. Cf. Tusc. Disp, 
I. 72. 

II. praeBSgiret, sc. mox mori- 
tUrum. Sdgire enim sentire acHte 
est : is igitur, qui ante sdgit quam 
obldta res est, dtcitur praesdgire, id 
est, futHra ante scfre. Div, I. 65. — 
12. PhiluB etMSUiHiuB: theformer, 
cos. 136 B.C., noted for his uprightness 
and his love of Greek literature, per^ 
bene LaHne loqui putdbdtur litterati- 
usque quam ceteri, Brutus 108; the 
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venisses, triduum disseruit de re publica, cuius dis- 

putationis f uit extremum f ere de immortalitate animo- 

rum, qijg(^^,ii^^i^|tp per vi suin^ ex African5 audisse 

.dicebat: id sl ita est,, ut optimi cuiusque animus in 

5 morte facillime evolet tamquam e pustodia vmclisque 

^orporis, cul censemus gursum ad »deos faciliorem 

^yis^e quam Sclpiopl ?^ (judcirca maerere hoc eius 

eventu vereor ne invidi magis quam amlci sit. sln 

autem illa veriora, ut Idem interitus sit animorum et 

lo corporum nec ullus sensus maneat, ut nihil bonl est 

in morte, slc certe nihil mall ; sensu enim amisso fit 

idem, quasi natus non esset omnlno, quem tamen esse 

natum et n5s gaudemus et haec clvitas, dum erit, 

. laetabitur. quam ob rem cum illp quidem, ut supra 15 

15 dixl, actum optime est, mecum incommodms, quem 

fuerat aequius, ut prius intjoieram, slc prius exlre de 

vita; sed tamen recordatiqne nostrae amlcitiae slc 

fruor, ut beate vlxisse videar, quia cum Sclpi5ne vixe- 
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latter, noted as a jurist, cos. 149 B.c. 
See Dict. Biog.— i. d6 r6 pubUcft: 
Cicero's treatise of this name, pur- 
porting to be a conversation between 
Scipio and others, was written 54 b.c. 
The Somnium Sctpidnis, which dis- 
cusses the immortality of the soul, is 
found in the sixth book of the De Re- 
publicd, — 3. quae refers to extre- 
mum; plural by reference to the 
many sayings it contained. — quiSte 
=:somnd. — 5. tamquam: the com- 
mon English metaphor which repre- 
tents the body as the prison of the 
soul is rarely used by Cicero without 
a softening tamquam or quasi, (Sey.) 
— 9. vGridra, sc. sunt. — 10. ut . . . 
ilc, thou^h . . . yett a common way of 



indicating a dilference by comparison. 
— 12. nSltUB . . . eBBOt: the subject 
was not intended to be Scipio directly, 
but the foUowing relative clause brings 
him immediately before the mind as a 
subject. — 13. gaudfimus: the ra- 
tional feeling that is at once calm and 
steady; laetfibitur, will exult^ the 
more lively feeling. Cf. Tusc, Disp, 
IV. 13. 

16. fuerat, wouldhave been, Ideas 
of necessity, propriety, duty, etc, being 
fundamental and unchanged, though 
the actions which should have resulted 
from them do not occur, are expressed 
by the indicative. — 18. videar, sc. 
mihi. This construction has the mean- 
ing of * think * or * fancy.' The pronoun 
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i, quocum mihi coniuncta cura de publica re et de 

/vata fuit, quocum et domus fuit et militia com- 

munis et id, in quo est omnis vls amlcitiae, voluntatum, 

studiorum, sententiarum summa consensio. itaque 

5 non tam ista me sapientiae, quam modo Fannius com- 

memoravit, fama delectat, falsa praesertim, quam 

iternam 
bus 
saeculls vix ^tri^ aut quattupr nominantur paria aml-vv ^ 
rPk^o c5rum, qu5 iit genere sperare videor Sclpi5nis et^^V^, 
Laelil amlcitiam n5tam posteritatl fore. s^^- ^ 

Fannius, Istuc quidem, Laell, ita necesse est. sed, 16 
quoniam amlcitiae menti5nem fecistl et sumus 5ti5sl, 
pergratum mihi f eceris — sper5 item Scaevolae — , sl, 
15 quem ad modum soles de ceterls rebus, cum ex te 
quaeruntur, slc de amlcitia .disputaris quid sentias, 
qualem exlstumes, <iuae praecepta des. 

Scaevola. Mihi verd, atqu^^^id^^ipsum cum tecum 
' agere c5narer, Fannius antevorttt : quam ob rem 
20 utrigue nostrum gratum admodum feceris. 
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is seldom omitted except in the first 
person. — i. volunt&tom: the word 
voluntds in Cicero frequently means 
' inclination in politics.' Cf. §§ 61, 92. 
— 6. falsa praesertim = praeser- 
tim cum falsa sit. — 8. cordi, pUas- 
ing. For the characteristics of this 
predicative dative, see R., vol. ii. pp. 
xxv-lvi. — 9. tria: Theseus and Piri- 
thous, Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes 
and Pylades. — aut, or at most. The 
fourth pair was Damon and Fhintias, 
described in De Off. 3, 45. — 10. ge- 
nere, sc. amtcitidrum. The clause, 
in repeating the idea of quod . . .fore^ 
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is intentionally adapted to the free- 
dom of conversation. 

13. otiOBi, free from business. 
Roman statesmen were wont to retire 
to their villas at the times of the public 
games, and there indulge in philosoph- 
ical discussions which, to their prac- 
tical minds, were unsuitable for other 
times. The times of Cicero's dialogues 
are generally those of the public festi- 
vals. — 17. qu&lem . . . dSa : the two 
clauses explain quid, and may be trans- 
lated your view ofthe theory and prac- 
tice of friendship. — 19. antevortit, 
anticifated^ 
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V. Laelius, Ego ver5 non gravarer, si mihi ipse 17 
confiderem; nam et praeclara res est et sumus, ut 
dixit Fannius, otiosi. sed quis ego sum aut quae est 
in me facultas ? doct5rum est ista c5nsuetud5 eaque . ^ ' 

5 Graec5rum, ut iis p5natur de qu5 disputent quamvis ^^^\ 
subit5 : magnum opus est egetque exercitati5ne n5n ^"^ 
parva. quam ob rem quae disputari de amicitia pos- 
sunt, ab eis cense5 petatis, qui ista profitentur: ego 
v5s hortari tantum possum ut amicitiam omnibus 

10 rebus humanis antep5natis ; nihil est enim tam na- 
turae aptum, tam conveniens ad res vel secundas vel 
adversas. sed h5c primum senti5, nisi in bonis ami- 18 
citiam esse n5n posse : neque id ad vivum resec5, 
ut illi, qui haec subtilius disserunt, f ortasse vere, sed , 

15 ad commiinem utilitatem parum; negant enim quem-^^ 1» ' 
quam esse virum bonum nisi sapientem. sit ita sane : 
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3. c^8 . . . Bum? . . . facultte? 

By the first question Laelius implies 
that, as a practical statesman and law- 
yer, and as a Roman, he is not a suit- 
able person to discuss such a topic; 
by the second, that he lacks the readi- 
ness (^factdtds) gained by practice for 
such a discussion. — 4. doctonim, 
i.e. the philosophers. — 5. Graeco- 
rum with eaque gives a more exact 
definition. — nt . . . Bubitd : this prac- 
tice of off-hand discussion, first that of 
the Sophists, then of the New Acad- 
emy, was adopted by Cicero himself. 
Cf. Tusc. Disp. I. 7, Ponere iubebam 
de qud quis audire vellet, — 7. diB- 
put&rf corresponds to qudlem existu- 
fnes, hortSri to quae praecepta des, — 
8. cSnseo : this verb takes the sub- 
junctive with or without ui when it 
means ' advise.' — 10. rfibuB humft- 



niB, earthly advantages, Cf. § 22. — 
nihil eBt enim : enim takes the third 
place when the stress resting upon the 
first word, containing the most impor- 
tant idea, makes the verb est or sunt 
an enclitic ; this occurs when the sub- 
ject is one of the pronouns hiCt is, 
quiSy or the negative nHllus, nemo, or 
nihil ; when the predicate comes first, 
or if the subject precedes, the predi- 
cate is given in a foUowing relative 
clause. See notes of Sey. h. 1.; Mad- 
vig on De Fin. I. 43; Kiihner on 
Tusc, Disp, I. 66. 

12. nlBi: after a negative, nisi by 
an ellipsis introduces an exception. — 
13. neque . . . reBec5, nor in this 
(statemeni) do I cut to the quick. 
Laelius would not limit the range of 
friendship by a too subtile definition 
of 'the good,' as did the Stoics in 
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sed eam sapientiam interpretantur, quam adhi|d mor- 
talis nem5 est consecutus, nos auteni^eaj^^cuj^ae synt^^; 
in usu vitaque communl, non ea, quae finguntur aut 
optantur, spectare debemus. numquam ego dlcam 

S C. Fabricium, M\ Cunum, Ti. Coruncanium, qu5s 

sapientls nostrI~niIi5res iudicabant, ad ist5rum nor- 

l^mam f uisse s^j)ientls ; qua^re^ibi habeant sapientiae 

n5men et mvidi5sum et obscurum, concedant ut virl 

bonl fuerint. ne id quidem facient: negabunt id 

10 nisi sapientl posse concedL agamus igitur pingul, 19 
ut aiunt, Minerva: qul ita se gerunt, ita vlvunt, ut 
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their discussion of a virtue that was 
practically unattainable. — i. eam: 
attracted from agreement with id by 
sapientiam. — 3. U8U vitftque com- 
munl, in the experience of every-day 
life, opposed io finguntur, 'imagina- 
tion/ and optantur, 'aspiration' or 
' speculation.' — 5. Fftbricium: Fa- 
bricius, Curius, and Coruncanius (see 
Dict. Biog.), three contemporary Ro- 
mans noted as generals, and the last 
as orator and jurist, are often men- 
tioned as examples of early Roman 
frugality and virtue. Cf. Hor. Od» I. 
12, 37-44. C. Fabricius Luscinus ren- 
dered eminent services in the wars 
against the inhabitants of southern 
Italy and against Pyrrhus. When 
censor, at a later time, he expelled 
Rufinus from the senate for having 
ten pounds* worth of silver plate. M. 
Curius Dentatus was famous for victo- 
ries over the Samnites, the Sabines, 
and Pyrrhus. He also constructed 
works of great public utility, as the 
aqueduct, Aniensis Vetus, to which he 
devoted the booty taken in thc war 



with Pyrrhus. In later life he lived 
in frugal retirement on a smali farm, 
and died in poverty. Ti. Coruncanius 
was consul 280 6.C., and the first ple- 
beian pontifex maximus, in 254 B.c. 
In speaking of these three and of 
others, Cicero says (^De Nat. Deor, II. 
165), quorum neminem nisi iuvante 
deo talem fuisse credendum est. — 
7. aibi habeant: the usual formula 
of divorce. (Rams., p. 252.) — 8. con- 
cSdant ut: concedere, when giving 
permission to do something, takes ut 
and the subjunctive; when admitting 
a fact, the infinitive, though the sub- 
junctive is sometimes used. — 9. nS 
. . . facient, this also they will not 
do. The conjunction nec, instead of 
ne, is unnecessary from the climax 
contained xn. he , . , quidem. They 
will not yield other points, least of all 
this. See Madvig, Excursus III. on 
De Fin. II. 25. 

10. pingui . . . MinervSL : a prov- 
erb, as shown by ut diunt. Let us pro- 
ceed with plain mother wit. Crassa 
and invita Minerva are also found. — 
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eorum probetur fides, integritas, aequitas, liberalitas, 

nec sit in els uUa cupiditas, libld5, audacia, sintque 

magna constantia, u|il hierunt, modo quos n5minavT, 

h5s vir5s bon5s, ut habiti suht, sic etiam appelland5s ; . 

5 putemus, quia sequantur, quantum homines possunt, 

naturam optumam bene vivgRdi^^^j^gm. sic enim 

mihi perspicereyideor, ita nat5s esse^ n5s, ut inter 

omnis esset societas quaedam, maior ai^temjUt cjuis 

^ que proxime accederet. itaque cives poti5res quam 

^*^^,^io peregrini, propinqui^uam alieni: cum his enim aml- 

citiam^natura ipsa peperit, sed ea n5n satis habet 

firmitatis; namque h5c praestat amicitia^^r^(;jpinqui- 

tatl, quod ex propinquitate benevolentia tolll potest, 

ex amicitia n5n potest; sublata enim benevole^ntia .^^ 

15 amicitiae n5men toUitur, propinquitatis manet. quanta 20^ 

autem vis amicitiae sit, ex h5c intellegi maxime pot- 
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I. fidSB . . . liberUitas: for com- 
pleteness of expression and the sake 
of rhythm, Cicero often uses two words 
to express one general idea, and this 
without hendiadys. These words are 
to be taken in pairs, the Brst pair, 
Juies integritds, referring more espe- 
cially to outward life, and aequitds 
Uberdlitds to inward character. Thus 
we say that one is faithful and upright 
in a trust committed to him, and also 
just and generous in the management 
of his'own. — 2. cupidit&s, libld5, 
audftcia, passion^ caprice, temerity. 
(R.) — 3. cSnstaiitift: see on conr- 
stanfif § 8. Sequantur depends on 
appeliandoSf hence the subjunctive. 
For the meaning of the Stoic doc- 
trine, that the life of virtue was the 
life according to nature, dfjuoXoyovfU- 
iwf i^v T^ 0i^(ret, see Zeller's Stoics, 



Epicureans, and Sceptics, chap. x. — 
7. ita, on this condition. Society is 
thus represented as a necessity of man's 
condition, not as a voluntary compact. 

— 8. mSior : a superlative would have 
more nearly corresponded io proxime, 
expressing the reciprocal comparison, 
the stronger — the nearer, Cf. De Off. 
I. 50: optinie autem societds hominum 
coniUnctioque servdbitur, si ut quis- 
que erit coniUnctissimus ita in eum 
bentgnitdtis plUrimum conferetur, — 
10. aliSnl, strangers, never *aliens.' 

— II. ipsa : emphatic by positio n. 
nature and nature only. — 14. n5n 
potest: the common predicate of a 
negative and a positive sentence, which 
form a contrast, is generally repeated 
by Cicero, and if it be posse, always. 
If the predicate is not repeated, non 
item is used. (Sorof.) 
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est, quod ex Tnflnita societate generig. humani, quam 
conciliavit ipsa natura, ita contracta res est et adducta 
in angustum, ut omnis caritas aut,inter«duos aut inter 
pauc5s mngeretur. , ^ „^ ^.^-^^k v v-^ u^^j 

5 VI. Est enim amlcitia nihil aliud nisi omnium 
dlvlnarum humanarumque rerum cum benevolentia 
et caritate consensio : qua quidem haud scio an ex- 
cepta sapientia nihil melius hominl sit a dis immor- 
talibus datum. dlvitias alil praeppniint, bonam alil ^ 

lo valetudinem, alil potentiam, alil honores, multl etiam 
voluptates : belua^yiip ^ hoc quidem extremum,^^illa 
autpm^supjeridra caduca et incerta, posjta i^on tam 
in Consilils nostrls quam in fortunae temeritate; qul 
autem in virtute ^ummum^bonum ponunt, praeclare 

15 illl quidem, sed haec ipsa vlrtus amlcitiam et gignit 
et continet, nec sine virtute amlcitia esse ull5 pact5 
potest. iam virtutem ex c5nsuetudine vltae serm5- 21 
nisque nostrl interpretemur nec eam, ut quldam doctl^p^^'^^ 
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verb5rum magnificentia metiamur ' vir5sque bon5s 
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I. quod . . . iungerfitur, i.e. out 
of the undefined union of mankind, 
which nature has formed, friendship 
unites two, or at most but few, in the 
closest bonds of affection. 

5. est . . . consSnsio : the com- 
prehensive nature and strong affection 
of friendship necessarily restrict its 
range. — 6. dlvinSLnim hnmftnS- 
nunque rSrum: an every-day ex- 
pression of universality, like our 'things 
in heaven and earth.' — cum bene- 
volenti& et cftritftte : an adjective 
expression, kindly and affectionate. 
Prepositional phrases are joined with 
nouns denoting action, feeling, and 



emotion, and in some relations of 
place, e.g. accompaniment.— 7. haud 
Bcio an —fortasse; hence, if the sen- 
tence is negative, non^ nihil, or nullus 
is to be supplied. It is used in Cicero 
of what is probable, in later writers 
also of what is not probable. (R.) — 
II. eztrSmum, adjective, this last is 
bestial; sc. est, Some take extremum 
as = extremum bonum. — 15. illi, i.e. 
the Academics, whose views Cicero 
adopted in the main ; sc. faciunt, — 
16. esBe, exist; cf. § 100. 

19. virosque: que connects nu- 
meremus and interpretemur, passing 
over nec . . . metidmurf which is equiv- 
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eos, qul habentur, numeremus, Paulos, Catones, 
Gal5s, Sclpiones, Phll5s : hls communis vlta con- ^ *=**^V^ 
tenta est, e5s autem ^^jjittamus, qul omnIn5 nusquam 
reperiuntur.^talis igitur inter vir5s amlcitia tantas 22 ^ 

5 opportunitates habet, quaj^tas fVi^ que5 dlcere. . prln-^'*" ^ 
cipi5 qm potest esse "vlta vltalis,'* ut ait^Ennius, 
quae n5n in amlcl mutua benevolentia conquiescit .^ 
quid dulcius quam habere qulcum omnia audeas slc ,>^..s- 

loqul ut tecum .}\qul esset tantus fructus in pr5sperls^ ''; .'^ji -. l-^' ![ ' 

lo rebus, nisi haberes qul illls aeque ac tu ipse e^auderet ?^vj^ " • 
,lA>. -^/--^ ^ adversas ver5 ferre difficile esset sine e5 qul illas . , 

gravius etiam quam tu ferret. denique ceterae res, ^^a-" ' 
quae expetuntur, opportunaesunt singulae^^ebus f ere'^J ^'. • 
singulls, dlvitiae ut utkr3, opes, ut '^colare, hon5res, l!",! ' 

15 ut laudere, voluptates, ut gaudeas, valetud5, ut dol5re 
careas et muneribus fiingare corporis : amlcitia res*^ /J/^ 
^ ^^;*i_- plurimas continet; qu5qu5 te verterjs praest5 est, 
"" null5 loc5 excluditur, numquam intempestlva, num- 

quam molesta est; itaque n5n aqua n5n Ignl, ut ^»^ 

20 aiunt, locls pluribus utimur quam amlcitia. neque 

alent to non metienteSt completing the 
meaning of interpretemur, almost like 
an adverbial clause in English, * with- 
out measuring.' — i. Paul5s: the 
plural in the sense of *men like 
Paulus.* 
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5. opportunitatiB : the word 
opportimitds b * opportuneness,' rather 
than * opportunity.' To say that friend- 
ship has opportuneness is equivalent 
to saying that it shows the character- 
istics of opportuneness on many occa- 
sions. (R.) — 6. Ennius: a Roman 
poet, born at R^udiae, Calabria, 239 
B.c. He was regarded as the father 



of Latin literature, and held in high 
esteem for his poetry and for his ser- 
vice in giving form and rhythm to the 
language. — 8. quicum: see on qm- 
cum, § 2. — 9. tantUB, the great. 
The English *the' with an adjective 
often translates tantus and tot, — 
10. aequS 2ic : after words of simi- 
larity and equality ac has the force of 
quam by ellipsis. The full form would 
be aeqiie, ac tU ipse aeque gattderes, 
gauderet. — 11. aine eo = nisi is esset. 
— 14. opSs, political influence. — 
19. aquS, n5n igni: an every-day 
expression for the necessities of life. 
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ego nunc de vulgarl aut de mediocrl, quae tamen ipsa 
et delectat et prodesl;, sed ,de vera et perfecta loquor, 
qualis e5rum, qul paucl n5minantur, fuit; nam et " '^ 
secundas res splendidiores f acit amlcitia et adversas ^' ^ ' 
partiens communicansque leviores., .« 

VII. Cumque plurimas et maximas commoditates 23 
amlcitia contineat, tumilla nlmlriim praestat omnibus, 
quod bonam spe'm praelucet in posterum nec debili- 
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tarl anim5s aut cadere patitur ; verum etiam amlcum 
10 quj ^ntuet,\ir, tamquam exemplar aliquod intuetur ^^^-/CC^a^r 
qu5circa .et absentes adsunt et egentes abiinSant et ^,, . ^ > 
imbecilll valent et, quod difficilius dictu est,,mortuirU*''^<^^'^ 
vlvunt : tantus e5s hon5s, memoria, deslderium pro- g^ ^\r^^ 
sequitur amlc5rum ; ex qu5 ill5rum beata mors vide- ' 
15 tur, h5rum vlta laudabilis. quod sl exemeris ex rerum 
natura benevolentiae coniuncti5nem, nec domus uUa 



Cf. Dg Off, I, 52. — 3. pauci: adjec- 
tives, especially superlatives, to which 
a relative clause is annexed to show 
the limitation of the adjectives, are 
placed in the relative clause. This 
attraction results from the lack of a 
definite article. Trans. such as was 
that ofthefiw whose names are handed 
down (cf. § 15). — 5. partiSnB com- 
mfUiic&nBque : the former refers 
more to division; the latter to shar- 
ing. Cf. in pertculis communicandts, 

§24. 

6. cumque completes the thought 
introduced by principio. — 7. conti- 
neat: the verb of the first of two 
clauses connected by cum . . . tum is 
sometimes put in the subjunctive to 
express a sort of comparison or rhetor- 
ical contrast, cum meaning ' while * or 
Uhough,* or to gather up preceding 



statements as a preparation for a new 
one, as here, seeing that, — £Uft, sc. 
commoditdte, Some regard it as nom- 
inative. — omnibuB is nQvXtx = omni- 
bus rebus (see on plerisquey § 13). — 
8. bonam spem praelflcet —prae- 
lUcendd spem b.y * holds up the light of 
hope.' (R.) — II. abBentSs . . . vl- 
vunt: the sentence seems to mean 
that absent friends are represented by 
those who are present; that the des- 
titute and the weak enjoy and rest 
upon the resources of their prosper- 
ous friends, and that the dead are 
kept in remembrance by those who 
loved them; but, as L. says, all this 
is very vague talk. Cf. Orat. pro 
Mii. 97. — 14. beSlta morB . . . vlta 
laud&bilis, chiasmus. Lauddbilis^ 
praiseworthy in not forgetting de- 
ceased friends. — 16. benevolentiae : 
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nec urbs stare poterit, ne agrl quidem cultus per- 
manebit. id sl minus intellegituTj^uanta vls amlci- 
tiae concordiaeque sit, ex dLissensi5nibus atque ex /^CITXXn 
^cordils perspicl potest : quae enim domus tam sta- ^- 
5 bilis, quae tam flrma clvitas est, quae n5n odils et 



^t^( 



t.vtA^4^^-^discidiIs funditus possit evertl.'^ ex qu5 quantum l)onI 
//^"'^v^Cv^sit in amlcitia iudicarl potest. Agrigentlnum qtiidem 24 ! > 
doctum^quendam virum carminibus Graecls j yatic ina- >• • ' 
^iA.-^^y^iM |.^j^ ferunt, quae in rerum natura tptgque mund5 
^^A^^rt^ constarent quaeque moverentur, ea gontrahere ami-*^^ 

citiam, dissipare discordiam ; atque l^^c quidem omnes V ,^ v 
mortales et iiitelleg.unt et. re probant. itaque, sl'*'/ 
quando aliquod omcium exstitit ai^ici m periculis aut 
adeundls aut communicandls, quis est qul id non 



subjective genitive, denoting source. 

— 2. id refers to the whole preced- 
ing thought, the power of friendship. 
taken up again in the clause quania 
. . . sit, — 3. dissSnBiSDibuB, vari' 
ance, The plural of abstract novms is 
often used for the singular where the 
idea is conceived as applying/to sev- 
eral persons. / 

7. qiiidem : here, as of^n, quidem 
introduces a particular statement in 
support or illustration of a general one. 

— 8. quendam virum : Empedo- 
cles, born about 485 fi.c. — vSlticinSi- 
tum: the vdtes was primarily one 
'divino quodam/SpTritu Tnflatus' (^Pro 
Archia, 18), wtose utterances were 
sometimes prophetic and sometimes 
frenzied; he^ce the verb occasion- 
ally means 'to talk nonsense.* The 
meaning here is, wrote in inspired 
strains, Empedocles wrote a work, 
Ttpl ^vatiaSf in three books, in which 



he maintained that the associating 
principle of the universe was 4>i\6Tris, 
' friendshipy and the disturbing one 
i^cKos, discord. Cf. Dryden*s Ode on 
St, Ceci/ia*s Day : 

" From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began," etc. 

— 9. rSrum n2itilr& tot5que mun- 

d5 : the twofold expression of a gen- 
eral idea. As far as it can be separated, 
rerum ndturd refers to * the constitu- 
tion of things,' and tdto mundo to 
'their arrangement and combination 
into the general universe.* — 11. hoc, 
i.e. the principle that friendship 
strengthens and discord weakens. — 
12. r6, their conduct, — 13. ezstitit, 
has been exhibited. This verb never 
means to ' exist/ but * to ccme into 
existence.* — 14. adeundlB, sc. pro 
amico. Adlre periculum is *to go 
out to meet danger ; ' in this case, 
therefore, one meets the dangers in 
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maximls efferat laudibus? qul clamores tota cavea 

nuper in hospitis et amlcl mel M. Pacuvil nova fabula ! 

cum, ignorante rege uter Orestes esset, Pyla^s. Ore- 

stepi se esse dlceret, ut pro ill5 necaretur, Orestes 
5 autem, ita ut erat, Orestem se esse perseveraret. 
jstantes plaudebant in re flcta,: quid arbitramur in 
** vera f acturos fuisse ? f acile jjn^icabat ipsa natura vjm ' 

suaj(n. j:um . homines,^ quod f acere ipsl non possent, 

id recte fierl in alterd iudicarent. 
10 Hactenus mihi videor de amlcitia quid^sentlrem pot- 

uisse dlcere: sl quk praeterea sunt — credo autem 

esse multa, — ab ils, sl videbitur, qul ista disputant, 

quaeritote. |^^ 

Fann, Nos ver5 a te potius : quamquam etiam ab 25 
15 istls saepe quaeslvl^^^lj^udlvl n5n invltus equidem, 

sed aliud quoddam fllum 5rati5nis tuae. 

Scaev. Tum magis id dlceres, Fannl, sl nuper in 



the place of his friends, in communi- 
candis he shares' them. — i. clSm5- 
rCs, applause, — caveSi : the semi- 
circular part of the theater for the 
spectators, fitted with rows of seats 
rising one above another. (Rams., 
P- 353') — 2* hospitiB et amlci, my 
dear guest-friend, Pacuvius, whom 
Cicero calls (JDe Opt, Gen, 2) the 
greatest Latin tragic poet, * summum 
tragicum^ lived 220-132 B.c. He was 
a native of Brundisium, and never be- 
coming a Roman citizen, is spoken of 
as hospes. See Cruttweirs History of 
Roman Literature, pp. 62-64, — nova 
fabulSL : probably the Dulorestes. For 
the story, see Dict. Biog., s.v. Orestes. 
The rex was Thoas, King of the Tau- 
ric Chersonese. — 6. stantSs : in their 



intense interest and excitement the 
audience rose. — 10. potulBse : re- 
calling his question quis . . .facultds, 
in § 17, Laelius thinks that he has 
been able to express his view, quid 
senttrem, in simple terms, as distin- 
guished from the speculations of the 
philosophers, qm . . . disputant, — 
II. autem: we say and. 

14. noB: sc. quaeremus: a verb 
in the indic. or subj. is not often sup- 
plied firom one in the imp. — 15. quae- 
aivl, sc. quid sentirent. — 16. filum, 
character or form . The metaphor,' dif- 
ferent from our expression * the thread 
of the discourse,' is taken from spin- 
ning, where the fineness or coarseness 
of the thread determines the character 
of the web. Cf. Hor. £p. II. i, 225, 
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hortls Sclpionis, cum est de re publica disputatum, \l^^'^'^^''^ 
adfuisses: qualis tum pjtrQHus iustitiae fuit contra 
accuratanpi orationem Phlll! 

Fann. Facile id quidem fuit iustitiam iustissimo 
viro defendere. , , 

Scaev, Quid amlcitiam ? nonne f acile el, qul ob 



eam summa fide, constantia iustitiaque servatam 

maximam gl5riafli jjpperit ? ^- U>\^.U^.-^^ ^^ -^* ^ "* 
VIII. LaeL Vlm h5c quidem' est adferre: quid 26 

lo enim refert qua me rati5ne c5gatis? c5gitis certe; 
studils enim gener5rum, praesertim in re bona, cum 
difficile est tum ne aequum quidem obsistere. saepis- 
sime igitur mihi de amlcitia c5gitantl maxime illud 
c5nslderandum viderl solet, utrum propter imbecilli- 

15 tatem atque inopiam deslderata sit amlcitia, ut dandls 
recipiendlsque meritls, quod quisque minus per se 
ipse posset, id acciperet ab ali5 vicissimque redderet. 
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tenut deducta poemata ftlo, — i. dS 
rS pilblic£ : see § 14. In the first 
book Fannius is represented as present, 
but perhaps he did not take part in the 
subsequent discussion. — 2. patrdnuB, 
advocate, (Rams., p. 312.) — 3. ac- 
curSltam, polished. This adjective is 
not applied to persons. As a rule 
English words of Latin derivation do 
not properly translate the words from 
which they come, as they were largely 
derived from the debased Latin of the 
Middle 4g^Si when the classical mean- 
ing had in many cases been lost. — 
7. servStam, for maintaining. The 
participle often takes the place of our 
verbal noun. 

9. vlm, whyt this is violence. £m- 
phasis, which in English requires an 

DE AMICITIA — 4 



auxiliary clause or a passive, is indi- 
cated in Latin by position. Cf. Ter. 
Ad. 943, mi vis est haec quidem. — 
13. igitur: like the English *then/ 
igitur introduces a statement as a 
summary of what precedes, or a dis- 
cussion for which the preceding sen- 
tence gives the occasion. — cogitanti 
. . . solet, the more I reflect the more I 
think. The participle marks relations 
and circumstances often expressed in 
English by subordinate propositions 
with conjunctions. — illud = T68e, the 
following. — 16. meritiB = beneficits. 
— quiBque, regularly postpositive to 
se or suuSf in relative or interrogative 
clauses is attracted to the relative or 
interrogative pronoun. — 17. poBBet: 
in translating, supply a verb, like 'do/ 
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an esset hoc quidem proprium amlcitiae, sed antl- 
quior et pulchrior et magis a natura ipsa profecta 
alia causa : amor enim, ex quo amlcitia nominata est, 
prlnceps est ad benevolentiam coniungendam ; nam 

s utilitates quidem etiam ab ils percipiuntur saepe, qul 
simulatione amlcitiae coluntur et observantur tempo- 
ris causa; in amlcitia autem nihil flctum est, nihil 
simulatum, et, quicquid est, id est verum et volunta- 
rium. quapropter a natura mihi videtur potius quam 27 

lo ab indigentia orta amlcitia, adplicatione magis animl 
cum quodam sensu amandl quam cdgitatione quan- 
tum illa res utilitatis esset habitura. quod quidem 
quale sit etiam in bestils quibusdam animadvertl pot- 
est, quae ex se natos ita amant ad quoddam tempus 

is et ab els ita amantur, ut facile earum sensus adpa- 
reat: quod in homine multo est evidentius, prlmum 
ex ea caritate, quae est inter nat5s et parentes, quae 
diriml nisi detestabill scelere n5n potest, deinde cum 



which is not necessary in Latin. (R., 
vol. ii. 1094.). — 2. magis . . . cauaa : 
it is as natural to make good our 
weakness by the aid of others as it is 
to love, but Cicero means that affec- 
tion is a product of nature irrespective 
of any hope of gain. — 5. ab ^^from 
those. — 6. temporlB causS, to suit 
the occasion. (R.) 

9. potiuB . . . magis : potius 
means *bctter,* * preferable,* and indi- 
cates an exclusive comparison between 
two alternatives; one is taken to the 
exclusion of the other; magis means 
'more,' and indicates a certain degree 
of the quality in the objects compared : 
thus, indigentia is not regarded as a 
ground of friendship, but cogitdtid 



atilitdtis may be. This distinction, 
however, is not always observed. — 

10. adplic&tione, abl. of means. — 

11. quantum: an unusual construc- 
tion of a clause depending upon a 
verbal noun. — 12. illa rSs = iliud^ 
the formation of friendship. — quod 
. . . quSle, the nature of this princi- 
ple, For the construction, H. 510, 6 
(453,3); M. 453, i; A. 201,^; c;.6io; 
B. 251, 7. — 16. quod (in) : like the 
preceding quod^ this refers to the gen- 
eral principle. — 17. quae . .*. quae: 
the second quae has for an antecedent 
cdritdtCf modified by the clause quae 
. . . parentes, — i8. deinde cum : a 
conversational change from deinde ex 
similit corresponding to primum ex* 
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similis sensus exstitit amdris, sl aliquem nactl sumus, 
cuius cum moribus et natura congruamus, quod in e5 
quasi lumen aliquod probitatis et virtutis perspicere 
videamur. nihil est enim virtute amabilius, nihil 28 

5 quod magis adliciat ad diligendum, qulppe cum pro- 
pter virtutem et probitatem etiam eos, quos numquam 
vldimus, quodam modo dlligamus. quis est qul C. 
Fabricil, M'. Curil n5n cum caritate aliqua benevola 
memoriam usurpet, qu5s numquam vlderit.? quis 

10 autem est qul Tarquinium Superbum, qul Sp. Cas- 
sium, Sp. Maelium n5n 5derit ? cum du5bus ducibus 
de imperi5 in Italia est decertatum, Pyrrh5 et Hanni- 



Cdritdte and amoris have in this sen- 
tence the same meaning^ — 3. lumen 
is that which difTuses light {iiicem); 
in a tigurative sense, as shown here 
by quasi, everything which makes it- 
self distinguished in any respect — 
which sheds light — either glory or 
distinction, or beauty, or clearness of 
knowledge and of spirit, or hope 
or joy. (Sey.) — perflpicere videft- 
rsmx—perspicidmuSjUtvidemur. By 
a carelessness of expression the verb 
of saying or thinking is sometimes put 
in the subjunctive instead of the thing 
said or thought. 

9. fLflilrpet, think upon; lit. 'to 
take for one's use.* — viderit, con- 
cessive subjunctive. — 10. T. Super- 
bum: the last king of Rome, expelled 
510 B.c. — 8p. CaBsium (Viscelli- 
nus) : a patrician who incurred the 
hatred of his order by proposing, in 
his third consulship, 486 B.c, an agra- 
rian law. He was put to death on 
a charge of seeking kingly power. 
(Momm., vol. i. p. 363.) This was the 



usual charge by which the aristocracy 
justiBed their hostility to those whose 
popular views and measures made 
them dangerous to their order. — 
II. Sp. Maelium: a rich plebeian 
who gained the hatred of the aris- 
tocracy by distributing corn to the 
populace in a time of scarcity. He 
was killed 439 B.C. by Ahala, master 
of horse to the dictator Cincinnatus, 
on refusing to obey the summons to 
appear before the dictator. There 
seems to be no ground for the charge 
that he aspired to be king. — 12. d6- 
certfttum est: the impersonal use 
of a neuter verb, to emphasize an 
action rather than an agent, is com- 
mon where we use the general *we,' 
or the cognate noun with some part 
of *to be* or *to have'; decertdre is 
to engage in a decisive struggle. — 
Pyrrh5 : Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
came to the assistance of Tarentum 
against Rome, 280 B.c, but was driven 
out 274 B.c — Hamiibale : the great 
leader of the Second Punic War. 
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bale: ab altero propter probitatem eius non nimis 
alienos animos habemus, alterum propter crudelita- 
tem semper haec clvitas oderit. 

IX. Quod sl tanta vls probitatis est, ut eam vel in 29 

s els, qu5s numquam vldimus, vel, quod maius est, in 
hoste etiam dlligamus, quid mlrum est, sl animl homi- 
num moveantur, cum eorum, quibuscum usu coniunctl 
esse possunt, virtutem et bonitatem perspicere vide- 
antur.? quamquam conflrmatur amor et beneficio 

lo accepto et studi5 perspect5 et c5nsuetudine adiuncta, 
quibus rebus ad illum prlmum m5tum animl et am5ris 
adhibitls admlrabilis quaedam exardescit benevolen- 
tiae magnitud5 ; quam sl qul putant ab imbecillitate 
proficlscl, ut sit per quem adsequatur quod quisque 

15 deslderet, humilem sane relinquunt et minime gene- 
r5sum, ut ita dlcam, ortum amlcitj^e, quam ex inopia 



There is no evidence to show that 
Hannibal was cruel above his time, 
or that he ever failed to keep his 
word; but the proud Romans could 
never forgive the man whose unaided 
genius brought them to the brink of 
destruction. The terror with which 
he filled Rome is shown by the fact 
that after the lapse of two centuries 
he was never spoken of except with 
such epithets as * diruSy * durus^ 
* abomindtus.^ — 3. oderit, future in- 
dicative; above it is subjunctive. 

" Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas 
Ceu flamma per taedSs vel Eurus 
Per SicuUs equitavit undas." 

— Hor. Od. IV. 4, 4Z-43. 

" Perfidus Hannibal." — /3/V/. 49. 

4. est : the indicative of assumed 
fact. — 6. aa . . . moveantar, ifwe sup- 
pose tnen are affected, The subjunc- 



tive refers the fact to the conception 
of those who wonder. — 9. quam- 
quam, and yet, Laelius wishes to 
restrict the general statement that 
the perception of moral excellence is 
the ground of friendship. — benefi- 
cio acceptd, by receiving a service ; 
see on servdtanij §25. — ii. quibuB 
. . . adhibi^B, and by adding these, 
ablative absolute. — amSria : this de- 
fines motum animit the impulse of the 
heart, which is one of love. — 12. ad- 
mlrabiUB . . . m&gDitiid5, a won- 
derfully strong feeling of good will, 
The abstract noun frequently takes 
the place of an adjective. — 14. per 
quem . . . dSaideret, through whom 
each one may obtain what he desires. 
See on quisque, §26. — 15. genero- 
Bum, high-born ; note the softening 
effect of ut ita dicam, — 16. quam 
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atque indigentia natam volunt : quod sl ita esset, ut 
quisque minimum esse in se arbitraretur, ita ad amlci- 
tiam esset aptissimus, quod longe secus est. ut enim 30 
quisque sibi plurimum confldit et ut quisque maxime 

5 virtute et sapientia sic munltus est, ut nuUo egeat 
suaque omnia in se ips5' posita iudicet, ita in amlcitils 
expetendls colendlsque maxime excellit. quid enim ? 
Africanus indigens mel.^ minime hercule! ac ne ego 
quidem illlus: sed ego admlratione quadam virtutis 

lo eius, ille vicissim oplnione fortasse non nuUa, quam 
de mels moribus habebat, me dllexit; auxit benevo- 
lentiam cdnsuetudo. sed quamquam utilitates multae 
et magnae c5nsecutae sunt, n5n sunt tamen ab earum 
spe causae dlligendl prof ectae ; ut enim beneficl llbe- 31 

15 ralesque sumus, n5n ut exigamus gratiam — neque 
enim beneficium faeneramur, — sed natura pr5pensl 
ad llberalitatem sumus, slc amlcitiam n5n spe merce- 
dis adductl, sed quod omnis eius f ructus in ips5 am5re 



. . . volunt: this clause repeats the 
idea of ^uam . . . profidscij but with 
additional detail, as inopid and indi- 
gentid denote the lack of advantages, 
property, influence, etc, which springs 
from natural weakness or inefficiency. 

— I. quod . . . esset, i.e. that the 
origin of friendship is a sense of want. 

— ut . . . aptisBimuB, the fewer re- 
sources one thinks he possesses^ the better 
fitted is he for friendship, Cf. § 46, 
and on optimo cuique, § 13. 

7. quld enim? The omission of 
the verb here and with indigens gives 
the force of an exclamation rather 
than an interrogation» How then! 
Africanus need me! — 8. n6 . . . 
quidem, and surely neither did I, — 



9. virtfltiB denotes 'virtue' in the 
true Roman sense of ability and suc- 
cess in public life, in opposition to 
moribuSf the excellencies of private 
character. — 10. Sius, subjective gen- 
itive. — 12. multae et mSlgnae : the 
conjunction is not omitted, as in Eng- 
lish, between two adjectives modifying 
one noun, unless one qualifies the con- 
ception of the noun and the other 
adjective together. 

15. ezigftmus: used of calling in 
a loan when due; hence, 'to demand 
as one's right.' — 16. sed: an inde- 
pendent affirmative clause with sed 
often follows non quo or non ut, in- 
stead of a relative clause with quiaf 
ut, or ne, corresponding to the clause 
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inest, expetendam putamus. ab hls, qul pecudum ritu 32 
ad voluptatem omnia referunt, longe dissentiunt, nec 
mlrum; nihil enim altum, nihil magnificum ac divl- 
num suspicere possunt, qul suas omnls cogitationes 

5 abiecerunt in rem tam humilem tamque contemptam. 
quam ob rem hos quidem ab hoc sermone removea- 
mus, ipsl autem intellegamus natura gignl sensum 
dlligendl et benevolentiae caritatem facta slgnifica- 
tione probitatis : quam qul adpetiverunt, adplicant se 

lo et proprius admovent, ut et usu eius, quem dlligere 
coeperunt, fruantur et moribus; sintque pares in 
amore et aequales prdpensioresque ad bene meren- 
dum quam ad reposcendum, atque haec inter eos sit 
honesta certatio. slc et utilitates ex amlcitia maxi- 

15 mae capientur et erit eius ortus a natura quam ab 
imbecillitate gravior et verior; nam sl utilitas amlci- 
tias conglutinaret, eadem commutata dissolveret, sed 
quia natura mutarl non potest, idcirco verae amlcitiae 



with quo or ut. B. and O. include the 
clause sed . . . sumus in the paren- 
thesis. 

I. hlB, ihese opinionSy neuter; cf. 
plerisque, § 13. — qul . . . refenint, 
i.e. the Epicureans, — 4. suBpicere, 
raise their thoughts to; antithetic to 
abiecerunty *degrade.' — 5. contem- 
ptam, despicabie. The perfect partici- 
ple has often the force of an adjective 
in bilis, expressing quality without ref- 
erence to time. — 7. ipsl: the contrast 
is really between the different opin- 
ions, but in form between the persons 
holding them. — 9. quam qui: see 
on quod qudle, § 27. — adplicant . . . 
admovent : figures taken from navi- 
gation and travel; see Lex., Adplico, 



II. 6. — 10. fLsfL = consuetadine, 'com- 
panionship.' — 11. par68 et aequft- 
ISb: the word aequdtis mesinSf properly, 
* even,* or * on the same level ' ; par, 
*having the same quantity or size'; 
but in their secondary applications 
the two words become convertible. 
(R.) — 13. haeo = haius rei (see on 
eam mentidnem, § 3), refers to bene 
merendum, and is attracted to gender 
of certdtid, — 15. ab imbficillltate = 
qitam st a. i, esset, — 16. gravior, 
more worthy of honor^ because resting 
upon moral grounds. — ▼6rior, more 
genuine, real, because the friend is 
loved for himself, and not from exte- 
rior motives. (Sey.) — 17. congltl- 
tinftret: a favorite metaphor with 
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sempiternae sunt. ortum quidem amlcitiae videtis, 
nisi quid ad haec forte vultis. 

F(mn. Tu ver5 perge, Laeli; pro hoc enim, qui 
minor est natu, meo iure respondeo. 

5 Scaev, Recte tu qiiidem : quam ob rem audiamus. 33 

X. LaeL Audlte vero, optimi. viri, ea, quae saepis- 

sime inter me et Scipionem de amicitia disserebantur : 

quamquam ille quidem nihil difficilius esse dlcebat 

quam amicitiam usque ad extremum vitae diem perma- 

lo nere ; nam vel ut n5n idem expediret incidere saepe, 
vel ut de re publica n5n idem sentiretur; mutari etiam 
m5res hominum saepe dicebat, alias adversis rebus, 
alias aetate ingravescente. atque earum rerum exem- 
plum ex similitudine capiebat ineuntis aetatis, quod 

15 summi puer5rum am5res saepe una cum praetexta 
toga ponerentur ; sin autem ad adulescentiam perdu- 34 



Cicero. (Nag., p. 546.) In translat- 
ing, it is better to drop the figure. 
— 4. me5 iilre : because he was 
older. 

6. optimi : the word has a po- 
litical reference, indicating that the 
young men belonged to the aristoc- 
racy. — 8. quamquam, corrective 
(see on this word, § 29), showing that 
Laelius*s view of the enduring char- 
acter of friendship differed somewhat 
from that of Scipio. — 10. ezpediret, 
beneficial; sc. utrique. — saepe modi- 
fies mutdrij and is placed near the end 
of the clause because it is explained 
by alids . . . alids. — 12. dicfibat : a 
verb of saying is often repeated, as 
in English, when some additional or 
explanatory statement is made which 
the reporter wishes to give distinctly 
as the opinion of the original speaker: 



also, said he, the characters of men 
change. — 15. Bummi puerorum 
amdrSs : when a genitive and an 
adjective limit the same noun, the 
genitive stands next the noun, and 
the adjective modifies the conception 
of the noun and genitiv^e taken to- 
gether. Here puerorum amorum 
means boy-friendships^ which are char- 
acterized as summi. — 16. poneren- 
tur, are laid aside or changed. 

16. aduI6scentiam : the periods 
of life were infantiay pueritia, adu- 
tescentia^ iuventUs, senectHs, but, as 
with us, they had no definite limits. 
Adulescentia was from about fourteen 
to twenty-five. — perdtlziBBent, sc. 
pueri amores ; amores is probably the 
subject of dirimit and of labefactdri 
in the next sentence, though some 
supply eos, but labefactdre is rarely 
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xissent, dirimi tamen interdum contentione vel uxoriae 
condicionis vel commodi alicuius, quod idem adipisci 
uterque non posset. quod si qui longius in amicitia 
pr5vecti essent, tamen saepe labefactari, si in honoris 

5 contenti5nem incidissent ; pestem enim nullam mai5- 
rem esse amicitiis quam in plerisque pecuniae cupi- 
ditatem, in optimis quibusque hon5ris certamen et 
gl5riae, ex qu5 inimicitias maximas saepe inter amicis- 
sim5s exstitisse. magna etiam discidia et plerumque 35 

lo iusta nasci, cum aliquid ab amicis, quod rectum n5n 
esset, postularetur, ut aut libidinis ministri aut adiu- 
t5res essent ad iniuriam, quod quT recusarent, quamvis 
honeste id facerent, ius tamen amicitiae deserere 
arguerentur ab iis, quibus obsequi n5llent; ill5s 

15 autem, qui quidvis ab amic5 auderent postulare, po- 
stulati5ne ipsa profiteri omnia se amici causa esse 
factur5s; e5rum querella inveterata n5n modo fami- 



used of persons. — 2. condiciSiiis: 
this word may itself mean ' marriage/ 
but when the context is not decisive, it 
is defined by an adjective. Cf. Much 
Ado abotit Nothing^ Act II. Scene II. : 

" Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and the afiairs of love." 

— 2. alictiiuB = aHtis cuius, * some 
other,' the general following the spe- 
cial. — quody because, — 4. honoris, 
political preferment, Hondres regu- 
larly means the official rewards of 
public life. — 7. quibusque: the plu- 
ral of quisque, which is seldom found 
with superlatives, except in the neuter, 
follows the same rule as the plurals of 
aterque, etc, which are used of two 
pluralities. Here it means a pair of 
friends. — 8. gldriae, fame, " the last 



infirmity of noble minds." — ez qu5 
= nam ex eo ; hence foUowed by in- 
finitive. 

9. plSrumque itlsta, generally 
justifiable, i.e. on the part of those 
who refuse to accede to wrong re- 
quests; but in §61 a certain ^ degree 
of acquiescence in wrong is allowed 
by friendship. — 12. ad iniCLriam, 
instead of a genitive with adiutores ; 
adiuvdre and adiumentum take a 
similar construction of the thing for 
which the assistance is given. — quod : 
the antecedent is aliquid quod . . . 
essetf the intervening clause, ut . . . 
iniiiriam, being epexegetic and par- 
enthetical. Some prefer to consider 
quod a conjunction. — 14. argueren- 
tur : the impersonal construction with 
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liaritates exstingul solere, sed odia etiam gignl sempi- 
terna : haec ita multa quasi f ata impendere amlcitils, 
ut omnia subterf ugere n5n modo sapientiae, sed etiam 
felicitatis dtceret sibi videri. 

5 XI. Quam ob rem id prlmum videamus, sl placet, 36 
quatenus amor in amicitia progredl debeat. numne, 
sl Coriolanus habuit amlc5s, f erre contra patriam arma 
illl cum Coriolan5 debuerunt ? num Vlscelllnum amlcl 
regnum adpetentem, num Maelium debuerunt iuvare ? 

lo Tiberium quidem Gracchum rem publicam vexantem 37 
a Q. Tuberone aequalibusque amlcls derellctum vide- 
bamus. at C. Blossius Cumanus, hospes familiae ve- 



V/^ 
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the infinitive is more common. For 
arguere, see D. — 3. Bubterfugere 
continues the figure of impendere, * to 
escape from an overhanging danger.* 

— 4. diceret : see on perspicere 
videimur^ § 27. 

6. numne: a form rarely found, 
perhaps only here and in De Deor. 
NaU I. 31, 88. The negative is in- 
creased by the enclitic. — 7. Corio- 
IftnuB : a brave aristocrat who derived 
his surname from the storming of 
Corioli. Observe that the position of 
contrd patriam arma sharpens the 
contrast, and that the repetition of 
Corioldno, instead oi eoj implies *even 
though their friend was Coriolanus.* 

— 8. ViBceUInum . . . Maelium : 
see on §28. — 9. debuSrunt iuvSre, 
ought to have helped? Observe how 
the idioms differ in the two lan- 
guages. 

10. rem pHblicam vezantem: 
this is the view of the aristocracy uni- 
formly adopted by Cicero, but the 
measures of Gracchus were those of 



a statesman attempting to avert the 
evils impending*over his country from 
the accumulation of the wealth of the 
state in the hands of a single class, 
and the consequent pauperization of 
the great body of the citizens. " His 
motives were the purest, and he suf- 
fered the death of a martyr in the 
noblest cause that a statesman can 
embrace, the protection of the poor 
and the oppressed." (Schmitz, in 
Dict. Biog.) For a somewhat differ- 
ent estimate, see Momm., vol. iii. pp. 
111-126, and Beasley*s Gracchi^ Ma- 
rius^ and Sulla. — 11. Tuberdne : 
nephew of Africanus Minor, fellow 
tribune and opponent of Tib. Grac- 
chus, 133 B.C., and praetor, 123 b.c. 
— amicis, who were his friends^ ap- 
positive of aequdlibus. — dSrelTctum, 
entirely left^ like depugndrCy decertdre^ 
etc, the de having the meaning of 
*formally' or * completely.* — 12. C. 
BlOBBius : a Greek from Cumae, ad- 
viser of Gracchus, and under the 
patronage of Scaevola. Every pere^ 
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strae, Scaevola, cum ad me, quod aderam Laenatl et 
Rupilio consulibus in consilio, deprecatum venisset, 
hanc ut sibi ignoscerem causam adferebat, quod tantl 
Ti. Gracchum fecisset, ut quicquid ille vellet sibi faci- 

5 endum putaret tum ego "etiamne," inquam "sl te 
in Capit5lium f aces f erre vellet ? " ** numquam " in- 
quit " voluisset id quidem, sed, sl voluisset, paruissem." 
videtis quam nef aria vox ! et hercule ita f ecit, vel plus 
etiam quam dlxit; non enim paruit ille Ti. Gracchl 

lo temeritatl, sed praefuit, nec se comitem illlus f uroris, 



grtnus coming to do business at Rome 
was obliged to put himself under the 
protection of a citizen, cui quasi pa- 
trono si adplicdvitj bd^aring a relation, 
called hospitium, and analogous to 
that of cUentes, (Rams., pp. 85, 86. 
— I. quod . . . in conaili5, because 
I commonly sat in council with the 
consuls, (L. and R.) The senate was 
the standing council, consilium, of the 
consuls, but in cases of peculiar diffi- 
culty they called to their assistance 
leading lawyers and statesmen. Adesse 
has the technical meaning of ' to give 
legal advice.' — 2. d6prec&tam : the 
supine in um^ denoting purpose, is 
construed with verbs as an accusative 
of the end of motion. — 3. tanti[ : an 
old locative, used to express valuation. 
(R., vol. ii. pp. Ivii-Ixi.) — 4. fficlB- 
set : it is important to distinguish 
between the uses of quod with the 
indicative and subjunctive; by the 
indicative is given the speaker^s own 
judgment of a fact, by the subjunctive 
another's judgment irrespective of fact. 
The pluperfect is necessary here, be- 
cause Gracchus was dead; but the 



following imperfects are allowed be- 
cause they denote actions continuing 
during his life, which had been called 
to mind hy fecisset, — 5. etiamne, sc. 
hoc putdres ? — 7. ri voluiaset : by 
some editors this is taken as a ques- 
tion of Laelius, to which pdruissem is 
the reply. Plutarch says {vit, Tib, 
Gracch, IV. p. 529) that Blossius 
added: "For he never would have 
commanded it if it had not been for 
the peopIe's good." — 8. quam n6f&- 
rla v5z: usually taken as an inter- 
jection with est supplied, while videtis 
is used absolutely; but it is better to 
supply sit, and make it depend di- 
rectly upon videtis as an object. Lae- 
lius, the aristocrat, does not see that 
BIossius's answer was not a testimony 
to his friendship merely, but to his 
confidence in the purity of Gracchus^s 
motives, and the wisdom of the meas- 
ures he had inaugurated. — hercule 
(or mehercule) : the common form of 
asseveration, shortened from ita me 
Hercules adiuvet, — 10. temerit&ti, 
infatuation. — iUius, subjective geni- 
tive, limiting /«rJrij/ cf. eiuSf §30. — 
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sed ducem praebuit. itaque hac amentia quaesti5ne 
nova perterritus in Asiam profugit, ad hostls se con- 
tulit, poenas rel publicae gravis iustasque persolvit. 
nuUa est igitur excusatio peccatl, sl amlcl causa pec- 

5 caveris ; nam, cum conciliatrlx amlcitiae virtutis oplnio 
f uerit, difficile est amlcitiam manere, sl a virtute def e- 
ceris. quod sl rectum statuerimus vel concedere 38 
amlcls quicquid velint vel impetrare ab ils quicquid 
vellmus, perfecta quidem sapientia sl slmus, nihil 

lo habeat res vitil, sed loquimur de ils amlcls, qul ante 
ocul5s sunt, qu5s vldimus aut de quibus memoriam 
accepimus, qu5s n5vit vlta communis : ex h5c numer5 
n5bls exempla sumenda sunt, et e5rum quidem 
maxime, qul ad sapientiam proxime accedunt. vide- 39 

15 mus Papum Aemilium Luscin5 familiarem fuisse — 



I. ducem praebuit: Laelius does 
not mean that Blossius was really the 
leader of Gracchus, but that in his 
passionate devotion he carried Grac- 
chus's slightest hint farther than Grac- 
chus intended. — ftmentiSl, in this 
mad siate, ablative of cause. — quaes- 
ti5ne novft: a special investigation 
into the acts of the Gracchan party 
was ordered 132 B.c. For the method, 
see Rams., p. 289. The hasty and 
irregular character of Blossius's ac- 
tion is indicated by the asyndeton. 
— 3. poenftB . . . persolvit : the 
punishment is represented as a debt 
due the state, hence paid, persolvit^ 
to it. Blossius had fled to Aristoni- 
cus, a claimant to the throne of Per- 
gamus, in Asia; but, on the defeat of 
Aristonicus by the Romans, 130 B.c, 
he committed suicide, which the Stoic 
philosophy, which he professed, al- 



lowed him to do. — 4. peccaveria, 
future perfect for the English present. 
-^^ virtatrs opmi5, i.e. another*s 
belief in your virtue. Cf. § 98. 

9. si Bimus: some Mss. have 
stmm st; but two protases are not 
infrequent when one is subordinate to 
the other. The subordination of the 
second is here marked by quidem. 
Cf. the use of relatives, §§13 and 27. 
— 12. h5c numer5 = hdrum nu- 
mero, Cf. on mentionem^ § 3. — 
14. sapientiam, i.e. such as de- 
scribed in §§ 18 and 19, by which 
men live in accord with nature. 

15. P&pum Aemilium : consul 
282 B.c, when he conquered the 
Etrusci and the Boii, also 278 B.c ; 
censor 275 B.c The family name, 
Pdpumy omitted by B., usually follows 
the name of the gens. — LuBcin5, 
sc. Fdbricio; see § 18. Familidris^ 
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sTc a patribus accepimus, — bis una consules, conlegas 
in censura ; tum et cum ils et inter se coniunctissim5s 
fuisse M'. Curium, Ti. Coruncanium memoriae pr5- 
ditum est : igitur ne suspicari quidem possumus quem- 

s quam h5rum ab amic5 quippiam contendisse, quod 
contra fidem, contra ius iurandum, contra rem publi- 
cam esset. nam h5c quidem in talibus viris quid 
attinet dlcere, sl contendisset, impetratiirum n5n 
f uisse ? cum illl sanctissiml virl fuerint, aeque autem 

lo nefas sit tale aliquid et f acere rogatum et rogare. at 
ver5 Ti. Gracchum sequebantur C. Carb5, C. Cat5, 



used adjectively, takes a dative; used 
substantively, takes a genitive. — 
I. patiibuB = maioribus ; patres is 
commonly used only of parents and 
grandparents, and d patribus accipere 
refers to oral tradition in distinction 
from memoriae prodi, written reports. 

— 2. tum = deinde, *secondly.' — 
4. igitur seldom stands first in Cicero, 
but often in Sallust. — quemquam: 
note the difference of meaning from 
that of quippiam, H. 5 1 3 (456, 45 7) ; 
M.84,3; 41; A. 105,^/,^; G. 107,3; 
B. 252, 4; L. 2402, 2388. — 5. ab 
amico . . . contendiBse, ever pressed 
a demandupon hisfriendforanything, 
An ut clause or an infinitive is more 
common with contendere, — 8. n5n: 
the adverb, by its position between the 
participle and the auxiliary, is incor- 
porated, as it were, into the verb, and, 
as in English, gains emphasis thereby. 

— 9. aanctiBsimi, tke purest ofmen; 
sdnctus is used primarily of one who 
is devoted to the service of the gods, 
and secondly of one who has a pure 
and saintly spirit. See D., s, bonus. 



— 10. at v6r5 : Laelius intends to 
imply that Carbo and Cato, in foUow- 
ing Gracchus, did not show a friend- 
ship like that just mentioned. — ii. C. 
(Papirius) Carbo : an able but un- 
principled follower of Gracchus, and 
one of the commissioners for carrying 
out his agrarian law. He was praetor 
131 B.c, when he introduced the cus- 
tom of voting by ballot in the comitia 
on the enactment or repeal of laws; 
and also introduced a bill, which was 
defeated by the opposition of Scipio, 
'* allowing the reSlection of the same 
tribune as often as the plebs wished.'' 
He became consul 120 B.c, and at- 
tempted to join the aristocratic party, 
but they would not receive him. The 
next year he was accused on some 
unknown charge by C. Licinius Cras- 
sus, and committed suicide to escape 
condemnation. Cicero (Brutus 103 f.) 
calls him summus drdtorj and says: 
habemus ordtiones nondum satis splen- 
didds verbls, sed acutds prudentiaequt 
plenisstmds and est in multts iudicits 
causisque cognitus, — C. (PorciUB) 
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et minime tum quidem Gaius frater, nunc Idem acer- 
rimus. 

XII. Haec igitur lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque 40 
rogemus res turpis nec f aciamus rogatl ; turpis enim 

5 excusatio est et minime accipienda cum in ceterls 
peccatls, tum sl quis contra rem publicam se amlcl 
causa fecisse fateatur. etenim eo loc5, Fannl et 
Scaevola, locatl sumus, ut n5s longe pr5spicere opor- 
teat futur5s casus rel publicae : deflexit iam aliquan- 

lo tulum de spati5 curricul5que c5nsuetud5 mai5rum. 
Ti. Gracchus regnum occupare c5natus est, vel re- 41 
gnavit is quidem pauc5s menses : num quid simile 
populus R5manus audierat aut vlderat.^ hunc etiam 



Cat5 {mediocris ordtor^ Cic. Brutus 
io8): grandson of the censor Cato and 
of L. Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus, 
consul 114 B.C., and afterward a legate 
in the Jugurthan war, when he was 
corrupted by the king. — i. et: the 
third member of a series is not intro- 
duced by et unless et is also used be- 
tween the first and second members; 
but as the relations of a brother are 
different from those of friends, C. 
Carbo^ C. Cato form a single member 
to be joined with Gdius, — minimS, 
sc. dcer, — nunc, i.e. 129 b.c, the 
reported date of the conversation. — 
ftcerrimuB : C. Gracchus was one of 
the commissioners under the agrarian 
law of his brother, which in his own 
tribuneship he revived, and was the 
earnest and eloquent advocate of Car- 
bo's law for the reelection of tribunes. 
Some editors supply sequibdtur with 
minime and sequitur in the last clause, 
but this makes Cicero assert that Gaius 
did not support his brother's measures, 



which was not true. See Mad., Opusc, 
2, 281. 

4. turplB, objective with resy things 
which we should not ask, because they 
are bad in themselves; subjective with 
excHsdtiOt an excuse which shows base- 
ness on the part of him who gives it. 
— 7. etenim introduces a digression 
on politics extending to praecipiett' 
dum esty in § 42. Etenim is used not 
so much to confirm preceding state- 
ments as to advance the general argu- 
ment, and has almost the same force 
as porrOt praetered. See Mad., De 
Fin. I, I, 3. — 8. n5s, sc. optimdies. 
— 10. Bpatid curriculoque: spatid 
has reference to the ground occupied, 
extension; curriculo, to the track, di- 
rection; but Cicero doubtless uses the 
terms here with but slight, if any, dis- 
tinction; see ony^a^Iw, § 19. Metaphors 
from the race-course are very common. 

II. vel, corrective, or rather. — 
12. quidem: like ipse (see n. § 5)^ 
quidem is often joined to the subject 
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post mortem secutl amicl et propinqul quid in P. Scl- 
pione eff ecerint sine lacrimls non queo dlcere. nam 
Carbonem, qu5cumque modo potuimus, propter recen- 
tem poenam Ti. Gracchl sustinuimus ; de C. Gracchl 
S autem tribunatu quid exspectem n5n lubet augurarl : 
serpit deinde res, quae pr5cllvius ad perniciem, cum 
semel coepit, labitur. videtis in tabella iam ante 



when it really modifies the predicate. 
It is best translated by the auxiliary 
• did,' or rather he did become a king, 

— I. F. Sclpione (Naaica) : he 
was the murderer of Tib. Gracchns, 
and on this account became such an 
object of hatred to the plebs that the 
senate thought best to withdraw him 
from their fury by sending him on a 
pretended mission to Asia, where he 
died soon after. — 2. non qued : 
Cicero does not use nequeOi though 
he does use other forms of nequire, 

— nam : nam often introduces the 
reason for making a statement instead 
of the reason for the fact : ' I say this, 
for.' The fact that the senate had 
to bear with Carbo made it all the 
harder to send Scipio away. — 5. tri- 
bOn&ta : the tribuneship of Gaius 
Gracchus did not occur till 123 B.c, 
six years after this conversation; but, 
as he had already shown marked 
ability and aggressiveness, Cicero puts 
into the mouth of Laelius forebodings 
drawn from his own subsequent knowl- 
edge. — 6. deinde : a word of difficult 
explanation. Sey. and L. refer it to 
deflexit . . . consuetudo mdiorum, as 
introducing the second point of de- 
generacy, i.e. res, the proposition to 
introduce the ballot, the first being 
Gracchus's attempt to establish a mon- 



archy. I prefer, with R., "to take 
the remark serpit . . . labitur as per- 
fectly general in scope, and as intended 
to give the reason why Laelius dreaded 
to think of the future course of C. 
Gracchus. Deinde is here nsed pro- 
leptically^ i.e. it presupposes semel, 
which comes soon after. Translate: 
'afiairs soon move on, for they glide 
readily down the path of ruin when 
once they have taken a start.' " The 
following, videtis . . . Cassid^ affords 
an example. — 7. coepit, sc. labi; cf. 
Livy, Praef, 9 : Idbente deinde pauld- 
tim discipUnd velut desidentes primo 
mores sequdtur animo, deinde ut ma- 
gis magisque Idpsi sint^ tum ire coepe- 
rint praecipites, — in tabeUSl, in the 
matter ofthe baliot. Cicero had changed 
his opinion since his speech against 
Rullus, 63 6.C., when he called the 
ballot vindicem tacitae Hbertdtis (II. 
2, 4). The tex Gabinia, which author- 
ized the ballot in voting for magis- 
trates, was passed 139 B.C; the lex 
Cassia, extending its use to public 
trials before the Comitia, 137 B.C; 
and the lex Papiria (see on Carbo, 
§ 39)» 131 B*^- — i^^ ante, i.e. before 
Carbo*s tribuneship. The two preced- 
ing sentences are parenthetical. Lae- 
lius does not mention the lex Papiria, 
because he had just referred in gen- 
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quanta sit facta labes, prlmo Gablnia lege, biennio 
autem post Cassia: .videre iam videor populum a 
senatu disiunctum, multitudinis arbitrio res maximas 
agl ; plures enim discent, quem ad modum haec flant, 

5 quam quem ad modum hls resistatur. quorsum haec ? 42 
quia sine socils nem5 quicquam tale c5natur. prae- 
cipiendum est igitur bonls ut, sl in eius modl amlci- 
tias ignarl casu aliqu5 inciderint, ne exlstiment ita se 
adligat5s, ut ab amlcls in magna aliqua re publica 

lo peccantibus n5n discedant, improbis autem poena sta- 
tuenda est, nec vero minor ils, qul secutl erunt alte- 
rum, quam ils, qul ipsl fuerint impietatis duces. quis 
clarior in Graecia Themistocle ? quis potentior ? qul 
cum imperator bell5 Persic5 servitute Graeciam llbera- 

15 visset propterque invidiam in exsilium expulsus esset, 
ingratae patriae iniuriam n5n tulit, quam f erre debuit : 



eral to the acts of Carbo, which in- 

■ 

cluded this lex, and which were fresh 
in the minds of his hearers, but men- 
tions only the two preceding leges 
which had prepared the way for that 
of Carbo. In the next sentence iam 
refers to the time of the conversation, 
and indicates the results of these 
popular measures. — 3. multittldi- 
niB, populace, used to avoid the repe- 
tition of popult, yet suggesting that 
the secret power of many opened the 
door for demagogism. 

5. qu5rBiim haec, sc. disputo, — 
7. 6iuB mo^, genitive of quality 
used like an indeclinable adjective. 
— 8. ignSri c&bCI aliqu5, ignorantly 
or accidentally ; conjunction omitted 
because the latter partly explains the 
first. — n6: this is used by Cicero to ex- 
press negative purpose both with and 



without ut, but uthe\% commonly used 
when a general purpose is announced, 
to which a negative turn is given. 
Often a clause intervenes between ut 
and ne. — 9. in m&gnft aliqu& r6 
publicft, in some important public 
matter : improlns, like bonis above, 
has a political reference, the common 
people as distinguished from the aris- 
tocracy. — 11. secutl erunt : note the 
exact use of the Latin future perfect 
where we loosely use the present or the 
past tense. — alterum : in expressing 
general relations alter is used like the 
English 'another.' — 14. imperfttor: 
Eurybiades, the Spartan, had the gen- 
eral command, but the victories at 
Artemisium and Salamis, which saved 
Greece from permanent subjection to 
the Persians, were due to the exertions 
of Themistocles. — 15. invidiam, un- 
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fecit idem quod vlgintl annls ante apud nos f ecerat 
Coriolanus. hls adiutor contra patriam inventus est 
nemo ; itaque mortem sibi uterque consclvit. qua re 43 
talis improborum consensio non modo excusatidne 

s amlcitiae tegenda n5n est, sed potius supplici5 omnl 
vindicanda est, ut ne quis concessum putet amlcum 
vel bellum patriae Inferentem sequl: quod quidem, 
ut res Ire coepit, haud sci5 an aliquand5 f uturum sit ; 
mihi autem n5n min5rl curae est, qualis res publica 

lo post mortem meam f utura, quam qualis hodie sit. 

XIII. Haec igitur prlma lex amlcitiae sanciatur, 44 
ut ab amlcls honesta petamus, amlc5rum causa honesta 
faciamus, ne exspectemus quidem, dum rogemur, stu- 
dium semper adsit, cunctati5 absit, c5nsilium verum 

15 dare audeamus llbere. plurimum in amlcitia amlc5- 
rum bene suadentium valeat auct5ritas, eaque et 
adhibeatur ad monendum n5n modo aperte, sed 
etiam acriter, sl res postulabit, et adhibitae pareatur. 



populariiy, — i. f5clt idem, i.e. ad 
hostis se contulit. Cicero thus places 
the expulsion of Coriolanus 491 B.c; 
but for the truth of the story, which 
forms the basis of one of Shakespeare's 
plays, see Momm., vol. i. p. 360, and 
Sir G. C. Lewis On the Credibility of 
Early Roman History^ vol. ii. ch. xii. 
§§ 22, 23. — 3. itaque = atque ita^ 
* and so it came about.' — mortem 
. . . conscivit : the stories are 
quite contradictory. See Plut., vol. i. 
266, Nepos, Tkem, 10, 4, and Cicero, 
Brutus 43. 

4. tSUis : such as would bring evil 
upon one's self. — 9. mihi, etc. The 
connection is, 'As things are going, 
and because I am as anxious for the 



future as for the present welfare of the 
state, I urge those views and measures 
which would prevent associations of 
men injurious to it.' — 10. futflra, is 
goingto be; the periphrastic is always 
used to express what is to be, in dis- 
tinction from simple futurity. 

II. igitur: resumes § 40 with the 
addition of prima, like the English 
* then ' or * I say.* See on igitur^ § 26. 
— pruna 16z, as the principal law, 
predicate. — 14. vSrum : instead of 
vero (B. and O., and most editors), 
but the asyndeton in the other clauses 
strongly favors verum, and the sense 
is fortified by cuius . . . desperanda est, 
§ 90. — 18. didihaibitae, and then should 
be followed. A precedingverb is often 
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nam quibusdam, quos audio sapientls habitos in Grae- 46 
cia, placuisse oplnor mlrabilia quaedam — sed nihil est, 
quod illi non persequantur argutils: — partim fugi- 
endas esse nimias amlcitias, ne necesse sit unum 

5 sollicitum esse pr5 pluribus ; satis superque esse sibi 
suarum culque rerum, alienls nimis implicarl molestum 
esse ; commodissimum esse quam laxissimas habenas 
habere amicitiae, quas vel adducas cum vells vel 
remittas; caput enim esse ad beate vlvendum secu- 

lo ritatem, qua frui non possit animus, sl tamquam par- 
turiat unus pro pluribus. alios autem dlcere aiunt 46 
multo etiam inhumanius — quem locum breviter paul5 
ante perstrinxl — praesidil adiumentlque causa, n5n 
benevolentiae neque caritatis, amlcitias esse expeten- 

15 das; itaque, ut quisque minimum flrmitatis haberet 



repeated in its perfect participle, where 
we say * then * or * afterward.' 

I. nam gives support to the pre- 
ceding statements by introducing refu- 
tation of the false views that are taken 
of friendship. See on nam, §41. — 
2. mirabilia quaedam = irapddo^a; 
see on quodam, § 6. — 3. partim is 
logically a partitive appositive to qui- 
busdam, and finds its correlative in 
aliosy below; one of the many anaco- 
lutha by which Cicero endeavors to 
preserve the conversational character 
of the treatise. The reference is to 
the Epicureans. — 4. nimlfts, too inti- 
mate. Editors remark the resemblance 
between this passage and one in Eu- 
ripides, Hippolytus^ 11. 253-263 : xp^v 
yhp fierplai cli dXXi}Xovs| <pi\iai, etc. 
— 5. plAribUB, for more than one, 
i.e. himself. — sibi is pleonastic with 
cutquef like * own ' with possessives. — 

DE AMICITIA — 5 



6. aliSnis is ablative of means. — 
9. B6cfLritSLtem : by this word Cicero 
translates e^Ovfda, ckeerfulness^ of De- 
mocritus; dTddcta, absence ofemotion, 
of the Stoics; and ^dovi^, enjoyment, 
of Epicurus. (Sey.) It means here 
'freedom from anxiety.* Cf. Tusc. 
Disp. V. 14, 42: securitdtem autem 
nunc adpello vacuitdtem aegritHdinis 
in qud mta bedta posita est. — 10. quSl 
. . . poBsit: this clause is logically 
independent, and might have em- 
ployed the infinitive. See on quae 
. . . fuisset, § 88. 

II. aliOB: the Cyrenaics.— 13. ante, 
see § 26. — 14. ezpetend&B : expetere 
is to seek from an intelligent choice; 
adpeterCy instinctively or blindly; cf. 
adpetentiusy § 50. — 15. habSret : the 
present would regularly have followed 
dicercy as necesse esset would have fol- 
lowed placuisse in § 45. Sey. explains 
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minimumque virium, ita amlcitias adpetere maxime: 
ex eo fierl lit mulierculae magis amlcitiarum praesidia 
quaerant quam virl et inopes quam opulentl et calami- 
tosl quam il, qul putantur beatl. o praeclaram sapi- 47 

5 entiam! solem enim e mundo tollere videntur qul 
amlcitiam e vlta toUunt, qua nihil a dls immortalibus 
melius habemus, nihil iucundius. quae est enim ista 
securitas? specie quidem blanda, sed reapse multls 
locls repudianda ; neque enim est consentaneum ullam 

lo honestam rem acti5nemve, ne soUicitus sls, aut non 
suscipere aut susceptam deponere. quod sl curam 
fugimus, virtus fugienda est, quae necesse est cum 
aliqua cura res sibi contrarias aspemetur atque oderit, 
ut bonitas malitiam, temperantia libldinem, ignaviam 

15 fortitudo. itaque videas rebus iniustls iustos maxime 
dolere, imbellibus fortls, flagitiosls modest5s. erg5 
h5c proprium est animl bene c5nstitutl, et laetarl 
bonls rebus et dolere contrarils. quam ob rem, sl 48 
cadit in sapientem animl doior, qul profect5 cadit, 



by saying that (^ere is equivalent to 
dixisse^ the present being used be- 
cause the statements are still found 
in their works; but that does not ex- 
plain the present quaerant. It is one 
of those violations of rule that every 
living language allows to the subtle 
changes in the thought of the speaker. 
See Mad., De Fin, III. 67. — 4. pu- 
tantur: some read putentur, The 
former refers the words to Laelius, 
the latter to alios. 

7. quae almost = quanti, 'of what 
worth?* (R.) — 8. 8peci6, ablative 
of specification. — blanda, enticin^. 
The figure is of a maiden seeking a 



marriage alliance. Rams., pp. 252 
and 423, repudium. — refipse = re 
. . . ipsd. — muitits locis, for many 
reasons. — 14. ign&viam fortitudo, 

chiasmus, as often in a series. — 
16. flSgitiOBiB: the fldgitiosus was 
one diius vitae nota turpitHdinis 
inusta est. — ergo sums up the answer 
to quae . . . secHritds ? This secUri' 
tds cannot be obtained, for the same 
argument which leads us to avoid 
friendship also leads us to avoid 
virtue, the practice of which, with 
its delight in good and grief at evil, 
is characteristic of a well-ordered 
mind. 
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nisi ex eius anim5 exstirpatam humanitatem arbitra- 
mur, quae causa est cur amlcitiam funditus toliamus 
e vita, ne aliquas propter eam suscipiamus molestias ? 
quid enim interest motu animi sublato n5n dic5 inter 

5 pecudem et hominem, sed inter hominem et truncum 
aut saxum aut quidvTs generis eiusdem ? neque enim 
sunt isti audiendl, qul virtutem duram et quasi f erream 
esse quandam volunt: quae quidem est cum multls 
in rebus tum in amlcitia tenera atque tractabilis, ut et 

lo bonls amlcl quasi diffundatur et incommodls contra- 
hatur. quam ob rem angor iste, qul pr5 amlc5 saepe 
capiendus est, n5n tantum valet, ut toUat e vlta amlci- 
tiam, n5n plus quam ut virtutes, quia n5n nulias curas 
et molestias adferunt, repudientur. 

15 XIV. Cum autem contrahat amlcitiam, ut supra 
dlxl, sl qua slgnificati5 virtutis eluceat, ad quam se 
similis animus adplicet et adiungat, id cum contigit, 



I. humanitfttem, the milk ofhu^ 
tnan kiminess. — 3. aliqaSs : how dif- 
iextni ixom quds ox mids ? H. 512 f. 
(455» 457) ; M. 84, 2, 4, 459 ; A. 202, a, 
*; G. 107; Mad. 493, 494; B. 252, i, 
2, 4; L. 2390, 2402. — 4. n5n dlco, 
/ do not say, The object is the rest 
of the sentence. — 5. pecudem, with- 
out reason; tnmcum, without feel- 
ing; sazum, motionless and lifeless. 
(Lah.) Note the chiasmus. Cf. Hom. 
Odys. XIX. 163: oi 7dp dird dpu6s 
iffffi iraXai^drov, odS* i/wb iriTpris. — 

6. neque enim, foUowing the implied 
inference of the preceding question. — 

7. istl, the Stoics. — 9. tenera atque 
trftct&biliB, gentle and easy to be en- 
treated, Tenera is opposed to dHratny 
irdctdbilis to ferream, as iron resists 



impressions. — 10. diffundStur, sc. 
quis, — 13. n6n pluB: except in the 
colloquial phrase 'no . . . no more 
than/ we do not repeat the negative, 
but say * any more than.' PlUs means 
Mn a greater degree.' The sentence 
is irregular for non plus quam cUrae 
et molestiae^ quds virtuQs adferunt, 
valent ut virtHtes repudientur, 

15. contrahat: the subject is si 
. . . elUceat; the whole thought is re- 
peated in id. Translate by the passive. 
— Buprft : cf. §§ 27, 29, 32 ; suprd 
strictly applies to writing, and ante 
to speech. Cf. §46. — 17. id cum 
contigit: the perfect is often used, 
where we use the present, in subordi- 
nate propositions after indefinite rela- 
tive expressions, to denote time, place. 
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amor exoriatur necesse est. quid enim tam absurdum 49 
quam delectarl multls inanibus rebus, ut honore, ut 
gloria, ut aedifici5, ut vestltu cultuque corporis, ani- 
mante virtute praedito, eo qul vel amare vel, ut ita 

5 dlcam, redamare possit, non admodum delectarl? 
nihil est enim remuneratione benevolentiae, nihil vi- 
cissitudine studiorum offici5rumque iucundius. quid ? 50 
sl illud etiam addimus, quod recte addl potest, nihil 
esse quod ad se rem ullam tam inliciat et tam trahat 

lo quam ad amlcitiam similitud5, concedetur profect5 
verum esse, ut bon5s bonl dlligant adsclscantque sibi 
quasi propinquitate coniunct5s atque natura; nihil 
est enim adpetentius similium sul nec rapacius quam 
natura. quam ob rem h5c quidem, Fanni et Scae- 

15 vola, c5nstet, ut oplnor, bonls inter bon5s quasi neces- 
sariam benevolentiam, qul est amlcitiae f5ns a natura 
c5nstitutus. sed eadem bonitas etiam ad multitudi- 



or condition. — i. ezoriStur: the fig- 
ure is of the rising sun, continuing 
eluceat. 

3. cultti : the care of the body 
which tends to its beauty and adorn- 
ment. — 4. eo qui, one that ; is qui 
serves for additional definition ; w, qui 
calls attention to something of another 
character. — 5. redamare: the coin- 
ing of a word to imitate i.vTKpiKetv is 
excused by ut ita dicam. (Lah.) Re- 
damdre does not occur again till late 
Latin literature. (R.) The constant 
use of ut ita dtcam^ quasi^ tamquam^ 
and quidam shows how careful Cicero 
was in the use of words. Like Caesar, 
he held it as a fundamental principle, 
" ut tamquam scopulum sic fugias i^- 
auditum atque Tnsolens verbum." — 



7. sikudiorum, personal affection, the 
striving for another in which officia 
have their source. (Sey.) 

10. BiiiiiUtfid5, for similitadinem, 
attracted by quod^ from the accusative 
which regularly occurs with quam fol- 
lowing an infinitive. — 11. diUgant, see 
on «/ . . . adpareatf § 68. — 13. adpe- 
tentiuB, used of the desire, rap&cius 
of the act. Present participles that 
denote quality in general, and not a 
definite action or relation, become 
adjectives, and are followed by the 
genitive. — similium : neuter in agree- 
ment with the general negative nihil. 
— 15. necess&riam, attributive, not 
predicate; sc. esse. — 16. qul, attracted 
to the gender of/ons : a common con- 
struction when the relative adds a new- 
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nem pertinet; non enim est inhumana virtus neque 
immunis neque superba, quae etiam populos univers5s 
tuerl elsque optime consulere soleat, quod non f aceret 
profect5, si a caritate vulgl abhorreret. atque etiam 51 

5 mihi quidem videntur, qul utilitatis causa fingunt aml- 
citias, amabilissimum n5dum amicitiae tollere; non 
enim tam utilitas parta per amlcum quam amlcl amor 
ipse delectat, tumque illud fit, quod ab amlc5 est 
profectum, iucundum, sl cum studi5 est profectum, 

10 tantumque abest ut amlcitiae propter indigentiam 
colantur, ut il, qul opibus et copils maximeque virtute, 
in qua plurimum est praesidil, minime alterius indi- 
gent, llberalissiml sint et beneficentissiml. atque 
haud sciam an ne opus sit quidem nihil umquam 

15 omnIn5 deesse amlcls : ubi enim studia nostra viguis- 
sent, sl numquam c5nsili5, numquam opera nostra 
nec doml nec mllitiae Sclpi5 eguisset.? n5n igitur 
utilitatem amlcitia, sed utilitas amlcitiam secuta est. 
XV. N5n erg5 erunt homines delicils diffluentes 52 

20 audiendl, si quand5 de amlcitia, quam nec usu nec 
rati5ne habent cognitam, disputabunt; nam quis est, 



remark about an object already deBned. 
— I. InhumSna : cf. humdnitdtem, 
§ 48. — 2. immunis, umerviceable ; 
lit., exempt from munia or services 
toward the state. — Buperba, repel- 
lent. This word contains the ideas of 
*proud,* *oppressive,' and *difficult to 
approach.' (R.) — 3. tu8rl and c6n- 
BUlere indicate the two kinds of pub- 
lic duties — imperia and magistrdtus. 
See on these words, § 63. 

5. fingunt, sc. esse. — 10. tantum 
abest Ut . . . Ut, and so far are 
friendships from being cherished that. 



The verbal translates the first ut clause, 
which is the subject clause of abest ; 
the second is the correlative of tantum. 
H. 570 (502, 3); M. 340; A. 332, d\ 
G.552,R. i; Mad. 440, Obs. I ; L. 1969. 
— II. opibuB, ablative of cause; for 
the meaning, see on § 22. — 13. atque 
= quamquam. — 15. ubi = qud in re, 
*wherein.' — noBtra = x^^a, i.e. Lae- 
lius's. — 17. n6n . . . amicitia, it ts 
not then friendship which. 

20. quam . . . cognitam, which 
they do 11 ot understand theoretically or 
practically. Habere with a perfect 
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pro deorum fidem atque hominum, qui velit, ut neque 
dlligat quemquam nec ipse ab ullo diligatur, circum- 
fluere omnibus copils atque in omnium rerum abun- 
dantia vlvere ? haec enim est tyrann5rum vlta, nlml- 

5 rum in qua nulla fides, nulla caritas, nuUa stabilis 

. benevolentiae potest esse flducia, omnia semper su- 
specta atque sollicita, nuUus locus amlcitiae; quis enim 53 
aut eum dlligat, quem metuat, aut eum, a qu5 se metul 
putet ? coluntur tamen simulati5ne dumtaxat ad 

10 tempus : quod sl forte, ut fit plerumque, ceciderunt, 
tum intellegitur quam f uerint inopes amlc5rum ; quod 
Tarquinium dlxisse ferunt, tum [exsulantem] se intel- 
lexisse, qu5s fld5s amlc5s habuisset, qu5s Infld5s, cum 
iam neutrls gratiam ref erre posset : quamquam mlror 54 

15 illa superbia et importunitate sl quemquam amlcum 
habere potuit. atque ut huius, quem dlxl, m5res 
ver5s amlc5s parere n5n potuerunt, slc mult5rum 



participle has almost the force of an 
auxiliary. — i. ut . . . diligSltur, with- 
out lovingor beingloved. The English 
present passive participle is supplied 
in Latin by a temporal clause. See 
Nag., § 96, p. 384; ut= ita, or ed 
condicione^ ut. Observe the logical 
arrangement, differing from the Eng- 
lish, the condition coming before the 
fulBllment. — 2. circumfluere . . . 
vivere, hendiadys; render circum- 
fluere by an adverb, to live riotously 
in the possession of all splendors. — 
4. nimirum in qu&, one, surely^ in 
which. Some place a comma after 
ntmirum, but this word always comes 
at the beginning and not at the end 
ofaclause. (R.) — 5. Btabilis agrees 
with benevolentiae. 



7. quis . . . putet : cf. " There is 
no fear in love, but perfect love cast- 
eth outfear." i John iv. 18. — 9. co- 
luatur . . . BimulSti5ne, i.e. they 
receive the outward tokens of friend- 
ship. — dnmtaxat modifies the whole 
expression sim. ad temp.^ *at least a 
temporary regard.* — 11. quod, and 
this is what ; see non igitur^ § 51. 
The clause beginning with tum is 
epexegetic. — 14. grStiam referre, 
recompense, used of both good and 
bad. — quamquam, ffff^/^// Laelius 
doubts the possibility of his having 
any true friends. 

15. iUS, his well-known^ causal 
ablative. — amicum, appositive of 
quemquam. — 16. atque, again, intro- 
duces the new point of the effect of 
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opes praepotentium excludunt amlcitias fidelis : non 
enim solum ipsa Fortuna caeca est, sed eos etiam 
plerumque efficit caec5s, quos complexa est; itaque 
efferuntur fere fastldid et contumacia, neque quic- 

5 quam Insipiente fortunato intolerabilius fierl potest. 
atque h5c quidem videre licet, e5s, qul antea com- 
modls fuerint m5ribus, imperi5, potestate, pr5sperls 
rebus immutarl, spernl ab ils veteres amlcitias, indul- 
gerl novls. quid autem stultius quam, cum plurimum 55 

10 copils, f acultatibus, opibus possint, cetera parare, quae 
parantur pecunia, equ5s, famul5s, vestem egregiam, 
vasa preti5sa, amlc5s n5n parare, optimam et pul- 
cherrimam vltae, ut ita dlcam, supellectilem ? etenim 
cetera cum parant, cul parent nesciunt nec cuius 

15 causa lab5rent; eius enim est ist5rum quidque, qul 
vincit vlribus : amlcitiarum sua culque permanet sta- 
bilis et certa possessi5, ut, etiam sl illa maneant, quae 
sunt quasi d5na Fortunae, tamen vlta inculta et de- 
serta ab amlcls n5n possit esse iucunda. sed haec 

20 hactenus. 

XVI. C5nstituendl autem sunt, qul sint in amlcitia 66 
fines et quasi terminl deligendi, de quibus trls vide5 



political influence, opes. — i. prae- 
potentiiim, appositive of multdrum. 
See on multae et mdgna, § 30. — 
4. faBti[didy kaughtiness ; contumS- 
cift, self-will. — quicquam : like ni- 
hilf quisquam is often used in general 
comparisons. — 5. lUBipiente fortii- 
nftt5, upstart. — 8. spemi . . . noyXs : 
bracketed by B., because wanting in 
the Parisian Ms. 

II. VBBt&mj tapestry. — 12. aml- 
cds: asyndeton is common in short 



clauses marking a contrast. — 16. aml- 
citiSrum, appositive genitive, attracted 
from amtcitiae suae. Translate, but 
each one*s friendskips are a possession. 
— 17. ut connects grammatically /^r- 
manet and possit^ but logically it sums 
up the whole section, " What is more 
foolish than to gather perishable things 
and neglect friendship, which is a last- 
ing possession, seeing that," etc. 

22. flnSs, boundarieSy as lines that 
may be changed ; terminl, /imits, as 
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sententias f errl, quarum nuUam probo : unam, ut 
eodem mod5 erga amlcum adfectl slmus quo erga 
nosmet ipsos, alteram, ut nostra in amlcos benevo- 
lentia illorum erga n5s benevolentiae pariter aequali- 

5 terque respondeat, tertiam, ut, quantl quisque se ipse 
facit, tantl flat ab amlcls. harum trium sententiarum S'. 
nuUl pr5rsus adsentior : nec enim illa prlma vera est, 
ut, quem ad modum in se quisque, slc in amicum sit 
animatus ; quam multa enim, quae nostra causa num- 

lo quam f aceremus, facimus [causa] amlc5rum ! pre- 
carl ab indlgn5, supplicare, tum acerbius in aliquem 
invehl Insectarlque vehementius, quae in nostrls rebus 
n5n satis honeste, in amlc5rum fiunt honestissime ; 
multaeque res sunt, in quibus de suls commodis virl 

15 bonl multa detrahunt detrahlque patiuntur, ut ils 
amlcl potius quam ipsl fruantur. altera sententia 58 
est, quae deflnit amlcitiam paribus officils ac volun- 
tatibus. h5c quidem est nimis exigue et exlliter ad 
calcul5s vocare amlcitiam, ut par sit rati5 accept5rum 



stones set to mark the corners of a 
field. Cf. § 36. — I. flnam, i.e. of 
Epicurus. Cf. Cic. De Fin. i. 68: 
eodem modo sapiens erit adfectus ergd 
amtcumj quo in se ipsum, — 6. facit : 
so editors generally, with Mss. ; B. has 
faciat. 

7. prorsuB, to be taken with nulUt 
not with adsentior ; *to none at all.* 
(R.) — 10. [cauB&] amicdrum : the 
repetition of causd^ which is not usual 
in a second member, and its position, 
which is regularly after its limiting 
genitive, are doubtless due to the de- 
sire for a forcible chiasmus. — precSLrf 
and indign5 are both used absolutely. 
With supplicdre, which is used espe- 



cially of the Roman canvass for office, 
ambitio, supply a/icut. The infinitives 
are appositives of multa. — 14. -que, 
and so ; not for multae aliae res suntj 
etc, but this clause repeats and gives 
more exactly the general statement 
contained in the words quam multa 
. . . amtcorum. (R.) Cicero's biogra- 
phy shows many instances of the prac- 
tice of these views. 

1 7. quae dfifinit, wAick restricts. 
— 18. nimis . . . amicitiam, to reckon 
too closely and meanly with friendship. 
Calculi were little pebbles used by boys 
in learning arithmetic. — 19. p&r Bit 
rati5, that there may be a balance. 
Expensorum is more common than 
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et datorum : divitior mihl et adfluentior videtur esse 
vera amlcitia nec observare restricte ne plus reddat 
quam acceperit; neque enim verendum est ne quid 
excidat aut ne quid in terram defluat aut ne plus 

5 aequo quid in amlcitiam congeratur. tertius ver5 59 
ille flnis deterrimus, ut, quanti quisque se ipse faciat, 
tanti flat ab amlcls; saepe enim in quibusdam aut 
animus abiectior est aut spes amplificandae fortunae 
f ractior : n5n est igitur amlcl talem esse in eum, qua- 

lo lis ille in se est, sed potius enltl et efficere ut amlcl 
iacentem animum excitet inducatque in spem c5gita- 
ti5nemque meli5rem. alius igitur flnis verae amlcitiae 
c5nstituendus est, sl prius, quid maxime reprehendere 
Sclpi5 solitus sit, dlxer5 : negabat ullam v5cem iniml- 

is ci5rem amlcitiae potuisse reperlrl quam eius, qul dl- 
xisset ita amare oportere, ut sl aliquand5 esset 5surus ; 
nec ver5 se adducl posse, ut h5c, quem ad modum 
putaretur, a Biante dictum esse crederet, qul sapiens 
habitus esset unus e septem: impurl cuiusdam aut 



datdrum for the credits. — i. divitior, 
the common form in Cicero for dttior, 
— 4. ezcidat . . . d6fluat . . . conge- 
r&tur, Bgures taken from the measure- 
ment of grain; excidat, a general 
expression, foUowed by the special 
defluat, ' fall to the ground,' and its 
opposite, congeratur. Some explain 
excidat and congerdtur of dry, and 
defluat of liquid, measure. 

6. faciat: cf. the corresponding 
clause in § 56, where the indicative 
facit calls attention to the estimation 
which one has actually formed of 
himself. — 9. eum, such an one, Ille 
is used in the next clause, referring 
to eum,t as otherwise the subject of 



est might be referred to amici^ and 
because the eum as an antecedent be- 
comes distinguished from amtci defi- 
nitely as * that one.* Cf. Nag., § 93, 
p. 375. — 10. 6nlti et efficere, a 
sort of hendiadys, to strive to arouse. 

— 12. alius, different. — 16. esset 
osilruB : the subject is the indefinite 
quis^ to be supplied from amdre ; 
with an infinitive, quem, *one,' is 
omitted. — 18. Biante, of Priene. See 
Dict. Biog. The saying is attributed 
by Gellius (^Noct, Att. I. 3, 14) to 
Chilon, hdc ftni ames tamquam forte 
fortund dsHrus^ hdc itidem tenus ode- 
ris tamquam fortdsse post amatHrus, 

— 19. impilri, sordidy base minded^ a 
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ambitiosl aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis 
esse sententiam. qu5nam enim mod5 quisquam aml- 
cus esse poterit el, cui se putabit inimlcum esse 
posse? quln etiam necesse erit cupere et optare ut 
5 quam saepissime peccet amlcus, qu5 pluris det sibi 
tamquam ansas ad reprehendendum ; rursus autem 
recte factis commodisque amic5rum [necesse erit] 
angi, dolere, invidere. qua re h5c quidem praece- 60 
ptum, cuiuscumque est, ad toUendam amicitiam valet : 
lo illud potius praecipiundum fuit, ut eam diligentiam 
adhiberemus in amicitiis comparandls, ut ne quando 
amare inciperemus eum, quem aliquand5 5disse pos- 
t' semus. quin etiam si minus felices in deligend5 
fuissemus, ferendum id Scipi5 potius quam inimlci- 
15 tiarum tempus c5gitandum putabat. 
'l' !^\ XVJL His igitur flnibus utendum arbitror, ut, 61 
^«cum emendatj jmpres amic5rum sint, tum sit inter ^ 
e5s omnium rerum, c5nsili5rum, voluntatum sine uUa 



general term particularized by amdi- 
tiosi and omnia . . . revocantis, The 
asyndeton brings impHri into sharp 
contrast with iinus e septem, — i. am- 
bitiosl, not 'ambitious' (see on accU' 
rdtam, § 25), but *one devoted to the 
pursuit of office.' — omnia . . . re- 
vocantis, one who regarded every- 
thing as it effected his own influence. 
(R.) The two expressions describe 
one absolutely selBsh in his aims. — 
4. cupere denotes the action of the 
feelings; opt&re, of the intellect. 
Laelius's earnestness leads him to a 
statement which facts do not warrant. 
A selfish man may be ready to take 
advantage of a friend's mistakes, and 
even be glad when they occur, but he 



does not necessarily wish for them. — 
5. aibi refers to the omitted subject of 
cupere, — 7. factiB commodbiqae, 
ablative with angi and dotere; dative 
with invidere ; zeugma. 

10. fuit, past with reference to Bias. 
— II. quandd, unemphatic 'ever'; 
distinguished from aliquando as quis 
from aliquis, Cf. "Let us approach 
our friend with an audacious trust in 
the truth of his heart, in the breadth, 
impossible to be overturned, of his 
foundations." (Emerson, Essay on 
Friendship.) 

16. hlB . . . arbitror, Ithink, theu, 
we must establish these limits, For the 
impersonaluseofM/lf;H.477, i (421,111. 
n. 4) ; M. 295, 1, n.; A. 294, c, n.; G. 
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exceptione communitas, jut etiam, sl qua f ortuna acci- 
derit ut minus iustae amicorum voluntates adiuyan- 
dae sint, in quibus eorum aut caput agatur aut fama, '} k^ 

, decllnandum de via sit, modo ne supama tur^itudo W^ 

5 sequatur; est enim quatenus amlciti^e 
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^ pp^it^ec vero neglegenda est f ama, nec meciiodre 
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telum ad res gerendas exlstimare oportet benevolen- - 
tiam clvium, quam blanditils et adsentando conligere ^^"^*-^» ♦» 
. ^^ turpe est : virtus, quam sequitur caritas, minime repu- y- 

\^ ,^jo dianda est. sed — saepe enim redeo ad Sclpionem, 62 
o\ ' cuius omnis sermo erat de amlcitia — querebatur, 
quod omnibus in rebus homines dlligenti5res essent : 



I . 



427, n. 5; Mad. 421, Obs. 2; 6. 341,4; 
L. 1380. — 3. capQt: political status 
exposed to deminuHo capiHs (Rams., 
p. 83) ; it is also used of physical life. 
— fflma, good name, opposed to infS- 
mia (Rams., p. 84)* — 4> dSclinan- 
dom M vlft alt : Cicero's statements 
here are very vague, and indeed diffi- 
cult to reconcile with § i8, — nisi in 
bonis amicitiam esse ndn posse ; but 
that he thought it advisable to depart 
from the strict rule of integrity, in 
case it did not injure one in the public 
estimation, is clearly seen from such 
places as this, and De Or. I. 44, where 
he makes Scaevola say of Crassus, ut 
'^ ^"^^^P*^^^^^ diserte, sttUGs etiam vere 
^^^yxj^dedre dicere; from De Off, II. 51, 

^Viyiudicis est semper in causts verum 

V'^ n' - ^ ^- - - • 

jK sequty patront non numquam vert st- 

mite, etiam si minus sit verum, de/en- 

dere ; and from his request of Atticus 

to deny the authenticity of one of his 

letters, Ef,adAt, III. 12, j. It might 

be further said that publlc morality at 

Rome required such service in a friend. 



limiting the service only by the caution, 
modo ne summa turpitHdo seqttdtur, 
— 7. r^B gerend&8, not, as usual, the 
occupations of war, but those of states- 
manship and public life. — ejdsti- 
m&re: the subject is nos, the agent 
of neglegenda, The thought is that 
while we are not to neglect our repu- 
tation in the defense of our friends, 
or underestimate the good will of our 
fellow-citizens, we must not resort to 
base arts and thus spurn the virtue that 
gains good will. — 8. blanditUs et 
adsentand5: the association of a 
noun and a gerund is unusual in Cic- 
ero, though common in writers of the 
silver age; but cf. venandt aut pilae, 
§ 74. — 9. vlrttlB : not virtue abso- 
lutely, for the statement would then 
be a mere truism, but as defined by 
quam . . . cdritds. 

II. c^uB . . . amlcitift, from 
whom ihis conversaHon enHrely came ; 
cf. § 33, and for the separation of the 
adjunct from its noun, cf. § 5, ciiius 
disp, e, de a, — querSbfttur : taken 
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capras et ovis quot quisque haberet dlcere posse, 
amlc^s quot haberet n5n posse dicere; et in illis 

^ quidem parandis adhibere curam, in amicis deligen- 
dis neglegentis esse nec habere quasi signa quaedam 
5 et notas, quibus e5s, qui ad amicitiam essent id5nei, 
iudicarent. sunt igitur firmi et stabiles et c5nstantes ^?^ 
eligendi, cuius generis est magna penuria; et iudi- "^ ' "^ 
care difficile est sane nisi expertum, experiundum 
autem est in ipsa amicitia: ita praecurrit amicitia 

lo iudicium tolUtgjue experiundi,jpotestatem. ^est igitur 63 
prudentis sustmere ut cursum, sic impetum benevo- 
lentiae, qu5 utamur quasi equis temptatis sic amicitia, 
aliqua parte periclitatis m5ribus amic5rum. quidam 
saepe in parva pecunia perspiciuntur quam sint leves, 

15 quidam autem, qu5s parva movere n5n potuit, co- 
gn5scuntur in magna ; sin ver5 erunt aliqui reperti qui -JV^ 
pecuniam praeferre amicitiae sorffidum existiment,'''^^ ^ 

^ ubi e5s inveniemus, qui hon5res, magistratus, impe- 
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from Xenophon's Mem, 2, 4,_ 4i. — 
4. Bigna, indications of character; 
n5t&8, marks which distinguish from 
others. (Sey.) — 6. ttrvol^firm; not 
easily driven from a position; sta- 
bil§B, sieadfasif not vacillating; con- 
stantSs, consisienty whose thoughts 
and actions are conformed to settled 
principles. (Sey.) These three qual- 
ities combined to make up the dis- 
tinctive Roman character of gravitds. 
— 8. ezpertum agrees with the sub- 
ject of iadicdre. — 9. praecurrit . . . 
ividlcixnxiyOutrunsthejudgment. "We 
talk of choosing our friends, but friends 
are self-elected." (Emerson.) 

12. quo . . . amicorum, thatwe 
may use our friendship like a well' 



broken team^ kaving made partial 
irial of ihe qualities of our friends; 
quo = ut eo. By the translation * team' 
it is clear how the reading amicitid is 
better. (N.) O. reads amicitits, and 
R., by omitting the comma after ami- 
citid, makes it an ablative of means 
with perictitdtis. — 13. perlclitft&, 
used passively. — 15. movSre, a glad- 
iatorial term, spoken of driving onc 
from a position he has taken. — 
18. honorSs, the usual and general 
term for offices; magistr&tiiB, civil 
offices; imperia, military and abso- 
lute authority conferred by a iex cH- 
ridia only on dictators, consuls, and 
praetors, and essential to the con- 
duct of war in behalf of the state; 
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na, potestates, opes amlcitiae non anteponant, ut, 

cum ex altera parte pr5posita haec sin^t^, ex ^ltera 

ius amlcitiae, non multo illa malint? imbeciua enim 

. est natura ad contemnendam potentiam: quam^tiam 

5 si neglecta amicitia consecuti sint, obscuratum iri 
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arbitrantur, quia non sine magna causa sit neglecta oo^v^ 
amicitia. itaque verae amicitiae difficillime reperiun- 64 ^o*' ' 
tur in iis, qui in hon5ribus reque publica versantur : ^ '"\^\ 
ubi enim istum invenias, qui hon5rem amici antep5- r^^ 
su5.'^ 
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lo nat su5 ? quid ? haec ut omittam, quam graves, 
quam difficiles plerisque videntur calamitatum socie- 
t ates ! ad quas n5n est f acile inventu qui descendant. 
quamquam Ennius recte 

1 -v ^ ^ V-i» 
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amicus certus fn re incerta c6r nitur, 

tionswith Pompey. — 9. inveniS.8 : see 



\ ^pdtestStSB, a term of varied signiti- 
cance, sometimes meaning all power 
delegated by the state to an individ- 
ual, sometimes synonymous with im^e- 
rium, and sometimes meaning the 
power of inferior magistrates. (See 
Dict. Ant., s. Patria Poiestas.') The 
words are not used here with exact 
significance, but as a general state- 
ment of public influences averse to 
friendship. "Our friendships hurry 
to short and poor conclusions, because 
we have made them of the texture 
of wine and dreams, instead of the 
tough fibre of the human heart." 
(Emerson.) — 5. obscur&tum m, 
i.e. their neglect of friendship will 
be overlooked on account of the 
power they have obtained. The sub- 
ject of the inBnitive is implied in the 
preceding clause. 

7. itaque . . . versantur: how 
true this is, Cicero learned in his rela- 



on ta velim, § 5, and cf. inveniemus, 

§ 63. The two forms correspond to 

the English imperfect potential and 

future indicative, the latter represent- 

ing the inquirer as ready to search, but 

hesitant as to the point of beginning, 

the former representing him as not 

searching, from doubt as to the result. 

— 10. ^s^^B,burdensome; difficilSs, 

difficult to endure, — 14. amicuB . . . 

cemitur, " A friend in need is a friend 

indeed." Cf. Barnfield, Ode from 

Poems in Divers Humors : 

** He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need." 

and Proverbs xvii. 17 : "A friend loveth 
at all times." Adversity proves true 
friends, but false friends are convicted 
in two ways. The line is iambic trim- 
eter, and probably from a lost tragedy. 
The scheme is 

w Z. I > _ I v> _/ I > « I > ji I v^ _ 
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tamen haec duo levitatis et TnfTjmitatis plerosque 
convincunt, aut sT inAt)onTs rebus^contemnunt aut in 
malTs deserypt^^^quT igitur utraque in re gravem, 
constantem, stabilem se in aniTcitia praestiterit, hunc 
^^j^Av-^ ex maxime raro genere hominum iudicare debemus 



* 
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et paene dTvT^^^j^ ,^^j^ ^iT 

XVIII. FTrmamentum autem stabilitatis constan- 66 
tiaeque est eius, quam in amTcitia quaerimus, fides; 
nihil est enim.stabile.»^quod TnfTdumftest. . simRlicem \xA>^ 



: eniigust^^^quod InfTdu^ . sii ^, .^ 

^^wJv*^ ^^praeterea ef communem et consefctientem, id est, qui * 

, v^^r^^^^^us Tsdem moveatur, elegT par est, quae omnia per- 

\x . c • tinent ad fidelitatem: neque enim fTdum potest esse 

/ multiplex mgenmm et tortuosum, neque vero, quT non 

, Tsdem rebus movetur naturaque consentit, aut fTdus 

15 aut stabihs potest esse. addendum e5dem est, ut ne , 
crTminibus aut TnferendTs delectetur aut credat obla-'^^^^^^' ' 
tis, quae pertinent omnia ad^eam, quam iam dudum '' 
tracto, c5nstantiam. ita^^t verum illud, quod initio 
dTxT, amTcitiam nisi inter bon5s esse n5n posse ; est 
20 enim bonT virT, quem eundem sapientem licet dTcere, 



— 2. aut, sc. st, but the construction 
is harsh : with bonls, sc. suis, and with 
malls, sc. amicdrum. — 4. praesti- 
terlt; future perfect with the present 
debemuSi because the latter states the 
general principle to be recognized 
whenever the special case shall occur. 
See onfuerat, § 15. 

9. quod . . . est, a part of the 
logical subject, and not a clause of 
characteristic ; hence the indicative. — 
BimpUcem, frank^ opposed to mulii- 
plex. — 10. commtLnem = koiv6%^ put- 
ting one's self on the same footing as 
gthers, courtfQus, — 1 2. neque enim 



. . . potest eBse: by the chiasmus 
the adjective,yr^/Mf, containiug the em- 
phatic thought, is repeated at the end 
of the sentence, preparing the mind 
for the next statement. — 15. adden- 
dum, furthermore ; the clause with 
ut ne is equivalent to an exhortation. — 
17. quam . . . trSLct5, the present, 
with expressions of duration of time, 
especially iam and its compounds, de- 
notes an action continuing in the pres- 
ent, but begun in the past. "We illogi- 
cally use the perfect. The sense of the 
clause is purely adjective. — 18. fit, «> 
established z& true in argument. — ini* 
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haec duo tenere in amlcitia ; prlmum, ne quid fictum 
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sit neve simulatum; aperte enim vel odisse magis,^^^. " 
ingenui est quam f ronte occultare sententiam ; deinde 
n5n solum ab aliqud adlatas crlminationes repellere, 

s sed ne ipsum quidem esse suspici5sum, semper ali- 
quid exlstimantem ab amlc5 esse vi5latum. accedat'^6^ 
huc suavitas quaedam oportet sermpnum atque m^--?/ 
rum, haud quaquam medi5cre cc)n3lrnOTtum amlci- 
tiae. ^ trlstitia autem et in omnl re severitas habet 

lo illa quidem gravitatem, sed amlcitia remissior esse 
debet et llberior et dulcior et ad omnem c5mitatem 
facilitatemque pr5clIvior. 

XIX. Exsistit autem h5c loc5 quaedam quaesti5 67 
subdifficilis, num quand5 amlcl novl, dlffnl amlcitia, 

15 veteribus sint antep5nendl, i^^^jegul&^^^etullstener^s 
antep5nere solemus: indlgna homine dubitati5! n5n t- 
enim debent esse amlcitiarum,' slcut aliarum rerum, ^,*^ ,•* 
satietates : veterrima quaeque, ut ea vlna, quae vetu- '*•> ' 
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tio, in § 18. — I. haec duo : cf. Emer- 
son, " There are two elements that go 
to the composition of friendship, each 
so sovereign that I can detect no su- 
periority in either, no reason why 
either should be first named. One is 
Truth. ... The other element of 
friendship is Tenderness." — pifmum 
. . . deinde, a slight anacoluthon ; the 
subjunctive clause gives an injunction 
for the preservation of friendship, the 
infinitive clause the principle on which 
a fricnd acts. — 5. semper . . . violSL- 
tum, explanatory of suspiciosum ; vio- 
Idtum = cum violdtione aliqud factum. 
6. accSdat, to this should be 
added a sweetness of conversation and 
manners. — 9. trlstitia, gloominess^ 



opposed to remissioTf *more uncon- 
strained'; .and to liberior^ *more open.* 
— in omm r6 sev6rit&s, habitual 
sternness (see on cum benevolentid^ 
§ 20), opposed to dulcior and pro- 
cUvior, 

13. hoc loco, at this point. The 
relation of friendships would naturally 
come into a discussion on the choice 
of friends. — 15. vetulis, often con- 
temptuous, but here used of the weak- 
ness accompanying age; teneros, a 
common epithet of youth in opposi- 
tion to the hardening effect of age. — 
18. satiet&tSs: the plural of abstract 
nouns is often found in Latin to de- 
note the different instances in which 
the quality is exercised, or to give a 
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statem f erunt, esse debet suavissima, verumque illud - ^ 
est, quod dlcitur, mult^ modios salis simul edend5s^V 
esse, ut amlcitiae munus expletum sit. novitates 68 ,./ 
autem, sl spem adferunt ut tamquam in herbls.n5n V^^i^-'*' 

5 fallacibus fructus adpareat, n5n sunt illae quidem*^ ^ 
repudiandae, vetustas tamen su5joc5 c5nservanda ; 
maxima est enim vls vetilstSfis et c5nsuetudinis. qulnv^r^, 
ips5 equ5, cuius modo fecl mentionem, sl nuUa res*'^^"'' 
impediat, (nem5 est quln)e5, qu5 c5nsuevit, llDentms 

lo iitatur quam intractat5 et nov5 ; nec ver5 in h5c, 

quod est animal, sed in ils etiam, quae sunt inanima, , 

c5nsuetud5 valet, cum locis ipsls delectemur, montu5-^^^ ^ 
sls etmm et silvestribus, in quibus diutius comm5ratI 
sumus. 

15 Sed maximum est in amlcitia parem esse Inf eri5rl ; 69 
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concrete force. — 2. quod dicitur, 

tke saying, used like ut diunt of pro- 
verbial expressions. — aimul : a com- 
mon meal requires association in time, 
simul, as well as association in space, 
Und. The proverb means that a long 
time is necessary to complete the work 
of friendship, i.e. to bring it to perfec- 
tion. 

4. ut . . . adpareat : instead of 
an accusative with the inBnitive, the 
inBnitive, as an appositive to spemf 
would express the matter as a fact; 
the ut clause, probably through an 
omitted clause, represents a purpose 
or result. — herbis refers to the young 
grain. With falldcibus, cf. Jundus 
menddXf Hor. Od. III. i, 30. With 
adpareaty sc. Jutiirus. — 5. illae qui- 
dem : quidemy annexed to a pronoun, 
marks a concession, and is followed 
by sed, tamen, etc. The pronoun is 



not usually translated. — 6. vetu- 
Bt3.8 : the abstract implies the reason, 
= vetustds amtcitiae, not * an old 
friend,* but *a friend because he is 
old*; cf. § 74. — 9. e6 : a kind of ana- 
coluthon, common in conversation, 
repeating eqtw after the parenthesis. 
— quo, sc. uti. — 10. intrSLctSto, «»- 
broken; novd, strange. — 10. in h6c 
. . . animal, in the case ofan animate 
object, — 12. montu5nB etiam: the 
beauty and grandeur of mountains 
seem to have made little impression 
upon the ancients. The Romans re- 
garded them as obstacles in the way 
of their progress, adversaries to be 
overcome, and «'ere more impressed 
by their wild and rugged character 
than by their grandeur. 

15. parem: Cicero requires equal- 
ity for the highest friendship, but he 
does not make it clear how it is to be 
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saepe enim excellentiae quaedam sunt,^ qualis erat 
Scipidnis in nostro, ut ita dlcam, grege: numquam ^i 
seiUe Phll5, numquam Rupilio, numquam Mummio 
anteposuit, numquam inferioris ordinis amlcis; Quln- V*'^-»*^ 

5 tum vero Maximum fratrem, egregium virum omnlno, 
sibi nequaquam parem, quod is antelbat aetate, tam- 
quam superiorem colebat suosque omnls per se esse 
ampliores volebat. quod faciendum imitandumque 70 
est omnibus, ut, sl quam praestantiam virtutis, inge- ^^' 

10 nil, fortunae consecutl sint, impertiant ea suls com- 
municentque cum proximrs;^t, sl parentibus natl 
sint humilibus, sl propinquos habeant , imbecillidres »^<^- ^--^'^^' 
vel animo vel foituna, eo/Um ^ ^ugei^nt opes eisque i 

honorl sint et dlgnitatl ; lit in f abulls, qul aliquamdiu 

15 propter ignorationem stirpis et generis in famulatu 
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obtained. Cf. §70.-1. excellen- 
tlae: the plttral with saepe referring 
to different persons, but the singular 
qudlis in case of Scipio. — 3. Phn5 : 
see on § 14. — Rui:dli5, consul 132 
B.c. (cf. § 37), a bitter opponent of 
Tib. Gracchus, but condemned in the 
tribunate of C. Gracchus, 123 B.c, for 
his cruel and illegal persecution of the 
friends of Tib. Gracchus. — Mum- 
ini5 (Spurius; cf. § loi), a man of 
letters, and brother of the captor of 
Corinth. In De Rep. i, 18, Cicero 
again speaks of Scipio*s fondness for 
bim, saying that he was one quem 
\Scipio\ inprimtsdiligebaL — 5.MSZI- 
mum, the oldest son of Paulus Aemi- 
lius Macedonicus, adopted by Q. Fabfus 
Maximus. Scipio was his younger 
brother, but adopted into the gens 
Comelia. — omnino, certainly, or our 
coUoquial 'enough.' — 6. is: necessary 

DE AMICITIA — 6 



for definiteness of subject, which with- 
out it might be referred to Scipio. 

9. ut . . . ut . . . iit : the first is 
explanatory, namely, that, the second 
is Bnal, the third illustrative. — 10. im- 
pertiant is potential subjunctive. — 
ea, plural with reference to various 
forms of eminence; cf. excellentiae, 
§ 69. — II. proziiniB, relatives. The 
idea that service was due to any who 
had not an immediate claim upon one 
was the gift of Christianity. — 13. for- 
tHnft, external condition^ including 
more than property. Observe tbe 
chiasmus by which opes refers to for- 
tHndy and konori and dignitdti to 
animo. — 14. f&buUs: thewordmeans 
either * legends,' like that of Romulus 
and Remus, or ' plays/ Either transla- 
tion will do, as Cicero doubtless had in 
mind only a narration that did not rest 
on a basis of fact. — 15. ie;n5rftti5- 
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fuerunt, cum cogniti sunt et aut deorum aut regum 
filil inventi, retinent tamen caritatem in pastores, 
quos patres mult5s annos esse duxerunt: quod est 
multo profecto magis in verls pati;ibus certlsque faci- 

s endum; fructus enim ingenil et virtutis omnisque 
praestantiae tum maximus capitur, cum m proximum 
quemque coniertur. .-^^^c vi . ^ ;.a ; • « t -^-fi... i ^ -u* /. v, 

XX. Ut igitur il, qul sunt in amlcitiae coniun- 71 
cti5nisque necessitudine superi5res, exaequare se cum 

lo Inf eri5ribus debent, slc Inferi5res n5n dolere se a suls 
aut ingeni5 aut f ortuna aut dlgnitate superarl ; qu5- 
rum plerlque aut queruntur semper aliquid aut etiam 
exprobrant, e5que magis, sl habere se putant quod 
officiose et amlce et cum lab5re aliqu5 su5 factum 

15 queant dlcere : 5di5sum sane genus hominum officia 
exprobrantium, quae meminisse debet is, in quem 
conlata sunt, n5n commemorare qul contulit. quam 72 
ob rem, ut il, qul superi5res sunt, submittere se de- 
bent in amlcitia, slc qu5dam mod5 Inferi5res extol- 



nem, i.e. on the part of others. In 
distinction from ignorantia this word 
has a passive and objective meaning, 
and also refers to a special case, while 
ignoraniia is general. — stixpiB et 
generis, descent and family; the 
former is more general. — famulStii, 
not abject slavery (jervitus)^ but a con- 
dition of dependence requiring service. 
— 4. vSria, real, opposed to fl^u^ ; 
cer^, genuine, opposite of dubiis. — 
6. capitur . . . c5nfertar, oxymoron. 
8. coniuncti5niB, kindred^ which 
to some extent Cicero associates with 
friendship; cf. § 19. — 11. qn5rum = 
sed eorum ; see on quod . . . jiV, § 43. 



— 15. qneant: this verb is rarely 
used except with a negative. — genns, 
appdsitive to plerique; cf. dubitdtiOy 

§67. 

18. snbmittere b5, i.e. to exhibit 
modesty. — 19. aic . • • eztoUere, 

sc. se debent, * so in some degree (as 
far as they can) ought inferiors to raise 
themselves^' O. inserts se, Many 
editors take inferiores as the object of 
extollere ; the sentence then means 
that superiors should not only lower 
themselves, but lift their inferiors; but 
there is no grammatical objection to 
the first explanation, and it accords 
more perfectly with the general course 
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lere. sunt enim quldam, qui molestas amlcitias 
faciunt, cum ipsl se contemnl putant; quod n5n 
fere contingit nisi ils, qul etiam contemnendos se 
arbitrantur, qul hac oplnione non modo verbls, sed 

5 etiam opere levandl sunt. tantum autem culque tri- 73 
buendum, prlmum, quantum ipse efficere possls, 
deinde etiam, quantum ille, quem dlligas atque 
adiuves, sustinere ; non enim neque tu possls, quam- 
vls excellas, omnls tuos ad honores amplissimos 

10 perducere, ut Sclpio P. Rupilium potuit consulem 
efficere, fratrem eius Lucium n5n potuit. quod sl 
etiam possls quidvls deferre ad alterum, videndum 
est tamen quid ille possit sustinere. omnIn5 aml- 74 
citiae conr5boratIs iam c5nflrmatlsque et ingenils et 

15 aetatibus iudicandae siint, nec, sl qul ineunte aetate 
venandl aut pllae studi5sl f uerunt, e5s habere neces- 
sari5s, qu5s tum e5dem studi5 praedit5s dllexerunt: 



of the argument. For a full discussion, 
see Sey. ad loc, — 2. ipsi, they regard 
the slight as a personal one; see on 
ipsti § 5. — non ferS, seldom ; see on 
fere^ § 2. — 3. qm . . . qui: asynde- 
ton, as usual between two relatives 
having the same antecedent; the sec- 
ond, however, equals et «, * and they.' 
8. n5n . . . neque, a general 
negative is distributed negatively, i.e. 
the Romans said non . . . 7ieque . . . 
neque^ when we usually say * not . . . 
either . . . or.* The anacoluthon pre- 
vents the second negative, which would 
be neque alter quidvts sustinere possit. 
— 10. perdHcere, through the suc- 
cessive grades. — ut, as, for instance. 
— Rupilium: see on § 69. He is 
said to have died of disappointment at 



the defeat of his brother Lucius, *' but 
as it probably happened about the 
same time as his own condemnation, 
the latter indignity may have had more 
share in causing his death." — 11. non 
potuit: see on § 19. — 12. dSferre, 
in the way of oflSce. 

13. omnui5 . . . Bunt, in generaly 
we must come to our decision upon 
friendships only when the mind and 
life are steady and mature. The con- 
firmdta aetds was the period imme- 
diately foUowing youth, when the mind 
and body were iu the possession of 
their fuU powers, and the Roman con' 
stantiay so necessary for true friend- 
ships, would be developed; aetdtibus 
is ablative absolute. — 16. vSnandl 
aut pllae : see on blanditiis, § 61. — 
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isto enim modo nutrlces et paedag5gl iure vetustatis 
plurimum benevolentiae postulabunt : qul neglegendl 
quidem non sunt, sed alio quodam modo 2iestimaHdL 
aliter amlcitiae stabiles permanere non possunt; dis- 

S pares enim m5res disparia studia sequuntur, qu5rum 
dissimilitud5 dissociat amlcitias, nec ob aliam causam 
uUam bonl improbls, improbl bonls amlcl esse n5n 
possunt nisi quod tanta est inter e5s, quanta maxima 
potest esse, m5rum studi5rumque dlstantia. recte 75 

lo etiam praecipl potest in amlcitils, ne intemperata 
quaedam benevolentia, quod persaepe fit, impediat 
magnas utilitates amlc5rum ; nec enim, ut ad f abulas 
redeam, Tr5iam Neoptolemus capere potuisset, sl Ly- 



habSre, sc oportet, — i. istS enim 
modo, for on that principle, (R.) 
This use of is^ seems to mean by im- 
plication *for if you should maintain 
what I have just denied, then,* etc. 
(L.) — paedagogi, lit., * boy-conduc- 
tors.' These were usually slaves "an- 
swering in many respects to what we 
now term nursery-governesses, who 
taught children the first rudiments of 
literature, and afterward attended them 
to school." (Rams., p. 422.) English 
derivative * page.' — 3. aestimandi, 
the reading of 6. after Mommsen (the 
Mss. have «/). By some qui\^ referred 
to paedagogi^ but I believe that L. gives 
the correct explanation, who considers 
the clause isto . . . postuldbunt paren- 
thetical, and eos as the antecedent of 
qui. A Roman did not need to be 
told that friendship with a slave was 
out of the question; and that is not 
the point here in view, but what is to 
be done in the case of early friends 
who are not drawn nearer by the pur- 



suits of later life. They are not to be 
cast aside, but will hold a place dif- 
ferent from that of those found with 
maturer judgment. — 4. aliter, other- 
wise than on the principle stated in 
the clause omnind . . . sunt, — dift- 
parSs . . . sequmitar, dissimilar 
characters resuU from dissimilar pur^ 
suits, Some take studia as the subject. 
— 8. quanta = quam. 9. dTatantia, 
found only here in Cicero, and never 
of space. 

1 1. quaedam, a kindof; this word 
is often used by Cicero to make an 
expression less exact: see on § 6. — 
12. nec, foUowed by et saepe instead 
of nec ; cf. neque . . . ^/, § 79, and 
nec . . . etf § 104. — 13. Neoptole- 
muB, also called Pyrrhus, son of Achil- 
les and grandson of Lycomedes. He 
was brought by Odysseus from the 
house of Lycomedes to the Trojan war, 
and thence taken to Lemnos to gain 
the aid of Philoctetes, who had the 
arrows of Hercules, without which 
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comedem, apud quem erat educatus, multls cum lacri- 
mls iter suum impedientem audlre voluisset. et saepe 
incidunt magnae res, ut discedendum sit ab amlcls: 
quas qul impedlre vult, quod deslderium non facile 

5 ferat, is et Inflrmus est moUisque natura et ob eam 
ipsam causam in amlcitia parum iustus. atque in 76 
omnl re conslderandum est, et quid postules ab amlc5 
et quid patiare a te impetrarl. 

XXI. Est etiam quaedam calamitas in amlcitils 

lo dimittendls non numquam necessaria; iam enim a 
sapientium familiaritatibus ad vulgarls amlcitias ora- 
tio nostra delabitur. erumpunt saepe vitia amlcorum 
tum in ipsos amlcos, tum in alienos, quorum tamen 
ad amlcos redundet Infamia : tales igitur amlcitiae 

15 sunt remissione usus eluendae et, ut Catonem dlcere 
audlvl, dissuendae magis quam discindendae, nisi 



^? 
^ 
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the oracle declared Troy could not 
be taken. — 2. impedientem = cum 
impediebat. The present participle has 
often a conative force. — 3. diflcS- 
dendmu, a temporary separation, not 
a permanent estrangement. — 5. Infir- 
mus mollisque, weak and unmanly; 
que connects these two adjectives, 
which form the first of the two mem- 
bers connected by ^/ . . . eL Que and 
et do not properly correlate. — 6. itl- 
Etunt perfectf i.e. guided by reason. 

6. atque, and so; a summary of 
§§ 73~75» ^i'*^ the conclusion of the 
argument stated in § 36, with the ques- 
tion Qudtenus amor in amicitid pro- 
gredi debeat? 

II. vuIg&riB amlcitiSls: Cicero 
does not discuss selfish friendships, or 
associations of individuals for the pur- 



pose of gain, but only those which 
rest on *virtus* the expression of a 
human sympathy (see § 50), and hence 
are Hnterbonos.* — 12. Srumpunt . . . 
in, break out . . . upon. — 14. redun- 
det, subjunctive of result. — Tnfamia, 
not political tnfdmia^ which prevented 
one from holding an honorable office, 
but the disgrace working injury to 
one's good name. — 15. usus, inter' 
course, — filuendae, a word used es- 
pecially of disgrace and crime. — 
dlcere, that Cato said; 'heard Cato 
say * would be dicentem. The distinc- 
tion is not always made with the infini- 
tive. — 16. dissuendae . . . discin- 
dendae, gentfy rather than violently 
ended^ lit. ripped^ rent. Cf. De Off. 
I, 120: Amicitids, . . . magis decere 
censent sapientes sensim diluere quam 
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quaedam ad modum intolerabilis iniuria exarserit, ut 
neque rectum neque honestum sit nec fierl possit ut 
non statim alienatio disiunctioque faciunda sit. sln 77 
autem aut morum aut studiorum commutatio quae- 

5 dam, ut fierl solet, facta erit aut in rel publicae parti- 
bus dissensio intercesserit — loquor enim iam, ut 
paulo ante dlxl, non de sapientium, sed de communi- 
bus amlcitils, — cavendum erit ne n5n solum amlcitiae 
depositae, sed etiam inimlcitiae susceptae videantur; 

lo nihil enim est turpius quam cum eo bellum gerere, 
quocum familiariter vlxeris. ab amlcitia Q. Pompeil 
meo n5mine se removerat, ut scltis, Sclpi5, propter 
dissensi5nem autem, quae erat in re publica, alienatus 
est a conlega nostr5 Metell5: utrumque egit graviter, 

15 auct5ritate et offensi5ne animl n5n acerba. quam ob 78 
rem prlmum danda opera est ne qua amlc5rum di- 



repenie praecidere, — i. ezSrserit, 
future perfect from exdrdescere. — 

2. neque . . . neque connect the ad- 
jectives; nec connects the verbs. — 

3. aliSnSltio, the estrangement of feel- 
ing ; dlBlunctid, the outward break. 

4. aut . . . aut: the first corre- 
lates with aut before in ret piib. ; the 
second is used for vei, (See on velt 
§ 13.) — 10. bellum gerere = esse 
hostem. — 11. PompSii, consul 141 
B.c. He is said to have promised 
Scipio to aid the canvass of Laelius, 
but broke his promise and offered 
himself as a candidate. (Dict. Biog., 
Pompeius 3.) Cicero {Brutus 96) 
says of him: Q. enim Pompeius non 
contemptus ordtor temporibus illls fuitj 
qut summos honores homo per se co- 
gnitus sine ulld commenddtione mdio- 
rum est adeptus. — 12. med ndmine, 



on my account. — 14. Metello (Q. 
Caecilid), a successful general and 
orator, and political opponent of 
Scipio, but with whom his rivalry was 
friendly; a coUeague also of Scipio 
and Laelius in the augurship. He 
was surnamed Macedonicus, and was 
the stock illustration in ancient times 
of human felicity. Cicero (^Brutus 81) 
says of him: Nam Q, Metellm, is 
cHius quattuor fllii consuldres fui- 
runtf in primis est habitus etoquens. 
The four sons here mentioned are de- 
scribed by Vet/. Pat. i, ii : Hntis con- 
suldris et censorius, alter consuldris, 
tertius consul^ qudrtus candiddtus con- 
suldtHs, quem honorem adeptus est. 
(Dict. Biog., Metellus 5.) 

15. quam ob rem, in view of the 
statements of the two preceding sec- 
tions. — 16. primum, first in impor- 
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scidia flant; sln tale aliquid evenerit, ut exstlnctae 
potius amlcitiae quam oppressae videantur. caven- 
dum vero ne etiam in gravls inimlcitias convertant se 
amlcitiae, ex quibus iurgia, maledlcta, contumeliae 

5 gignuntur; quae tamen sl tolerabiles erunt, ferundae 
sunt et hlc honos veterl amlcitiae tribuendus, ut is in 
culpa sit, qul f aciat, n5n is, qul patiatur iniuriam. 

Omnlno omnium horum viti5rum atque incommodo- 
rum una cauti5 est atque una pr5vlsi5, ut ne nimis 

10 cit5 dlligere incipiant neve n5n dlgn5s. dlgnl autem 79 
sunt amlcitia, quibus in ipsls inest qausa cur dlli- 
gantur. rarum genus! et quidem omnia praeclara 
rara, nec quicquam difficilius quam reperlre quod sit 
omnl ex parte in su5 genere perfectum. sed plerlque 

15 neque in rebus humanls quicquam bonumn5runt nisi 
quod fructu5sum sit, et amic5s tamquam pecudes e5s 
potissimum dlligunt, ex quibus sperant se maximum 



tance as well as time. — i. exaWn- 
ctae . . . oppressae : the first means 
slowly extinguished, like a fire; the 
second means overwhelmed by some 
sudden force; so Cat. Mai, 71: adu- 
lescentes mihi mort stc videntur, tU 
cum aquae muUitUdine vis Jlammae 
opprimitur ; senes autem sic, ut cum 
sud spontCi nalld adhibitd vi, consHm- 
ptus ^nis exstinguitur, '^Dissimilar 
but coordinate metaphors are especially 
common with verbs which indicate 
weakening, destroying, or removing, 
or, on the other hand, producing, 
strengthening, prevailing, or posses- 
sion of strength." (Nag., § 128, 2, 
p. 514.) Cf. dissuendae and discin- 
dendae in § 76. Observe the magis 
there and potius here ; see on potius, 



§ 27. — 3. v8r5, intensive; the impor- 
tant consideration is to prevent a rup- 
ture of friendship; but if that occurs, 
it then becomes important to prevent 
love from turning into hatred. — 

8. oiniimo, to sum up; looking at 
the matter as a whole, (R.) There 
is also a slight concessive force. — 

9. caati5 : verbals in io with esse 
often convey the idea of possibility. 
(Nag., § 58, I, b, p. 226.) 

12. praeclftra r&ra: the omission 
of the verb is especially common in 
proverbial and sententious expressions, 
and in this case intensifies the asso- 
nance (^praecidra rdra). — 14« omnX 
ez parte, in every respect^ modified 
by in suo genere^ 'within its own 
sphere.' 
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f ructum esse capturos. ita pulcherrima illa et maxime 80 
naturali carent amlcitia per se et propter se expetlta, 
nec ipsl sibi exempl5 sunt, haec vls amlcitiae et qualis 
et quanta sit; ipse enim se quisque dlligit, non ut 

5 aliquam a se ipse mercedem exigat caritatis suae, sed 
quod per se quisque sibi carus est : quod nisi idem in 
amlcitiam transferetur, verus amlcus numquam repe- 
rietur; est enim is, qul est tamquam alter Idem. 
quod sl h5c adparet in bestils, volucribus nantibus 81 

lo agrestibus, cicuribus ferls, prlmum ut se ipsae dlli- 
gant — id enim pariter cum omnl animante nascitur, 
— deinde ut requlrant atque adpetant, ad quas se 
adplicent, eiusdem generis animantls, idque faciunt 
cum deslderi5 et cum quadam similitudine am5ris 

15 humanl, quant5 id magis in homine fit natura, qul et 
se ipse dlligit et alterum anqulrit, cuius animum ita 
cum su5 misceat, ut efficiat paene unum ex du5bus. 



I. ita, in such a case. — 2. per 86 
et propter bS, in and for itself: the 
former is objective, because friendship 
is a worthy object of eflFort; the latter 
is subjective, because friendship is 
desirable for itself, apart from any 
advantages that it brings with it. — 
ezpetitS, an object of desire used 
like the yerbal adjective in bilis; see 
on contemptaniy § 32. — 3. nec . . . 
Bit, nor do they take tketnsehes as 
examples of the nature and extent of 
tke power of this friendship. Cicero 
argues that love of self and true friend- 
ship are alike in being an affection for 
an object without hope of consequent 
reward. Men love themselves simply 
for love*s sake, but do not take this 
love as an example of friendship; yet 



it is only by transferring this spirit to 
friendship and considering a friend as 
* an other self ' that a true friend can 
be obtained. — haec = kUius, i.e. nd- 
tUrdlis ; cf. eum, § 2. — 6. quod . . . 
idem, tke same spirit, to be taken 
together as in § 14. 

9. volucribuB . . . fexlB, adjec- 
tives with bestits, the first three describ- 
ing the natural dwelling place, the last 
two the natural character, of animals. 

— 14. dSaiderio, witk eager longing; 
the word always implies longing for 
something which one does not have. 

— 15. xnagiB: because man is en- 
dowed with reason and capable of 
reflecting upon the nature and beauty 
of his affection. — 1 7. ut . . . du6- 
bUB : cf. «^ . , . ex pliiribus^ § 92, and 
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XXII. Sed plerlque perverse, ne dlcam impudenter, 82 
habere talem amlcum volunt, quales ipsl esse n5n pos- 
sunt, quaeque ipsl non tribuunt amlcls, haec ab ils 
deslderant. par est autem prlmum ipsum esse virum 

5 bonum, tum alterum similem sul quaerere. in talibus 
ea, quam iam dudum tractamus, stabilitas amlcitiae 
conflrmarl potest, cum homines benevolentia con- 
iunctl prlmum cupiditatibus ils, quibus ceterl serviunt, 
imperabunt, deinde aequitate iustitiaque gaudebunt 

10 omniaque alter pr5 alter5 suscipiet neque quicquam 
umquam nisi honestum et rectum alter ab alter5 po- 
stulabit, neque s5lum colent inter se ac dlligent, sed 
etiam verebuntur : nam maximum 5rnamentum amlci- 
tiae tollit, qul ex ea toUit verecundiam. itaque in ils 83 

15 pernici5sus est error, qul exlstimant libldinum pecca- 
t5rumque omnium patere in amlcitia licentiam : virtu- 
tum amlcitia adiutrlx a natura data est, n5n viti5rum 
comes, ut, quoniam s5litaria n5n posset virtus ad ea, 
quae summa sunt, pervenlre, coniuncta et c5nsociata 

20 cum altera pervenlret; quae sl qu5s inter societas 
aut est aut fuit aut futura est, e5rum est habendus 
ad summum naturae bonum optimus beatissimusque 



Horace's reference to his friend Ver- 
gil ( Od. I. 3, 8) : dimidium animae 
meae. 

I. perversfi, with errors of judg- 
ment; impudenter, with errors of 
feeling. — 4. pftr est, n<nu it is of 
equal importance^ i.e. for the strength 
of friendship. — 9. aequitftte iilBti- 
tiSlque : aequitds is the view of justice 
taken hy a man of high principle and 
honor; iustitia the legal or technical 
view. (R.) — 12. inter s^, like 



alter pro altero^ expressing reciprocal 
action. 

18. ad ea, quae . . . sunt, the 
highest endSf as summum bonum be- 
low. — 26. alterSl = alterius hominis 
virtute. — quae, quos, the first is 
relative (see on quod^ § 43)» the second 
indefinite. — quos inter, anastrophe, 
usual only with dissyllabic prepositions, 
or when an attribute is attached to a 
noun. It occurs especially with rela- 
tive pronouns. 
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comitatus. haec est, inquatn, societas, in qua omnia 84 
Insunt, quae putant homines expetenda, honestas, 
gloria, tranquillitas animl atque iucunditas, ut et cum 
haec adsint beata vlta sit et sine hls esse non possit. 

5 quod cum optimum maximumque sit, sl id volumus 
adiplscl, virtutl opera danda est, sine qua nec aml- 
citiam neque ullam rem expetendam consequl pos- 
sumus; ea vero neglecta qul se amlc5s habere 
arbitrantur, tum se denique errasse sentiunt, cum eos 

lo gravis aliqul casus experlrl cogit. qu5circa — dlcen- 85 
dum est enim saepius — cum iudicaris, dlligere opor- 
tet, non, cum dllexeris, iudicare. sed cum multls in 
rebus neglegentia plectimur, tum maxime in amlcls 
et diligendls et colendls; praeposterls enim utimur 

15 consilils et acta agimus, quod vetamur vetere pr5- 
verbi5. nam implicati ultr5 et citr5 vel usu diuturn5 
vel etiam officils repente in medi5 cursu amlcitias 
exorta aliqua offensi5ne disrumpimus. 

XXIII. Qu5 etiam magis vituperanda est rel maxime 86 



2. honest&B, distincHon. — 3. ani- 
mi, to be joined with both tranquil- 
litds and iHcuneiitds, which together 
form the third member of the series; 
if iiicunditds stood alone as a fourth 
member, atque would have been omit- 
ted, see on et, § 39 ; iucunditds means 
cheerfulness. — 4. beSta vlta, hap- 
piness. — sine hiB = his destituta^ 
modifying the subject. Prepositional 
phrases, especially with sine.^ are often 
substituted for adjectives when no 
ambiguity can arise. — 5. quod, the 
antecedent is the clause, the posses- 
sion of happiness. — 7. neque = nec 
omnino, 'nor any desirable thing at 
all.' 



13. neglegentift: ablativeofcause. 
— plectimur, we suffer ; usually with 
the idea of wrong-doing as the cause 
of the suffering. — 15. ftcta agimus : 
a proverb borrowed from the courts, 
meaning, 'to plead a case already 
settled,' hence, *to act too late.' C'f. 
Ter. Phor, 419: Ohe ! ** dctnm," 
diunt, **ne ag^ds,'* — 16. tUtrd et ci- 
tr6, lit., ' thither and hither,* hencCf 
' completely,' expressing the complete 
involvement or entanglemcnt which 
arises from iisus diHturnus, or from 
officia. (L.) 

19. magia: ill-advised haste in the 
formation of friendships which soon 
have to be broken is reprehensible, 
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necessanae tanta incuna; una est enim amlcitia m 
rebus humanls, de cuius utilitate omnes uno ore c5n- 
sentiunt. a multls virtus ipsa contemnitur et vendi- 
tatio quaedam atque ostentatio esse dicitur; multi 

5 dlvitias despiciunt, quos parvo contentos tenuis vlctus 
cultusque delectat; hon5res ver5, qu5rum cupiditate 
quldam inflammantur, quam multl ita contemnunt, ut 
nihil inanius, nihil esse levius exlstiment; itemque 
cetera, quae quibusdam admirabilia videntur, permultl 

10 sunt qul pr5 nihil5 putent : de amlcitia omnes ad 
unum idem sentiunt, et il, qul ad rem publicam se 
contulerunt, et il, qui rerum cogniti5ne doctrlnaque 
delectantur, et il, qul suum neg5tium gerunt 5ti5sl, 
postrem5 il, qul se t5t5s tradiderunt voluptatibus, 

15 sine amlcitia vitam esse nullam, sl modo velint aliqua 
ex parte llberaliter vlvere. serpit enim nesci5 qu5 87 



but much more so is indifference to 
the character of a matter so essential 
as friendship. — i. ^ldsl, the one thing^ 
attracted to agree with amicitia ; cf. 
^^^) § 50. Before & multia many 
editors read quamquamy which some 
refer to the preceding, supplying some 
such idea as *virtue is the foundation 
of friendship * (§ 20) ; others to the 
foUowing: "Although men disagree 
about virtue, wealth, etc, they agree 
about friendship." The latter is the 
thought of the text, in which the con- 
trast between friendship and the vari- 
ous things that are ill-esteemed is made 
sharp by the asyndeton. Note the 
stress given to the diflferent objects by 
the order, d multis virtUs^ multi divi' 
tidSf honores vero . . . quam multi. — 
3. multis refers to the Epicureans. — 
virtus ipsa, virtue even, The noun 



gains prominence by being foUowed 
by ipsa. — contemnitur, is esteemed 
of little worthy slighted; contemnere 
hardly ever means * despise.' Cf. § 72. 
— v6nditSLtio, lit., * a selling/ implies 
the puffing of goods beyond their worth 
to help their sale. — 5. tenuis, inex- 
pensive. — ii. ii . . . contulSrunt, 
statesmen^ typical Romans; ii . . . 
dSlectantur, philosophers; ii . . . 
otidsi, business men ; il . . . volup- 
tSltibUB, voluptuaries. The Latin has 
no simple equivalent for many of our 
abstract terms and is forced to render 
them by a combination of words. — 
13. dtiosi, those who do not engage 
in public life. Cf. § 16.— 15. nul- 
lam, worth nothing. — 16. liberaliter, 
as becomes freemen. The broad appli- 
cation of this term arose from the 
sharp and terrible distinction drawn 
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modo per omnium vltas amlcitia nec uUam aetatis 
degendae rationem patitur esse expertem sul; quln 
etiam sl quis asperitate ea est et immanitate naturae, 
congressus ut hominum fugiat atque oderit, qualem 

5 fuisse Athenls Tlmonem nesci5 quem accepimus, 
tamen is patl n5n possit, ut n5n anqulrat aliquem, 
apud quem evomat vlrus acerbitatis suae. atque h5c 
maxime iudicaretur, sl quid tale posset contingere, ut 
aliquis n5s deus ex hac hominum frequentia tolleret 

lo et in s5litudine uspiam conlocaret atque ibi subpedi- 
tans omnium rerum, quas natura deslderat, abundan- 
tiam et c5piam hominis omnIn5 adspiciendl potestatem 
eriperet : quis tam esset f erreus qul eam vltam f erre 
posset culque n5n auferret fructum voluptatum omni- 

15 um s5litud5 ? verum erg5 illud est, quod a Tarentln5 88 
Archyta, ut oplnor, dlcl solitum nostr5s senes com- 
mem5rare audlvl ab alils senibus audltum : sl quis in 
caelum ascendisset naturamque mundl et pulchritu- 
dinem slderum perspexisset, Insuavem illam admlra!^ 

ao ti5nem el fore, quae iucundissima fuisset, sl aliquem 



between freemen and slaves, and from 
the high ideas of dignity and power 
associated with the former condition. 

I. flUam . . . rationem, any calU 
ing or pursuit. — 5. TXm5nem, an 
Athenian misanthrope, the chief char- 
acter in one of Shakespeare*s plays. — 
6. tamen . . . anquirat, yet must he 
seek. — 7. viruB acerbitSLtis auae, 
his **gall of bitterness" — 9. hSc . . . 
frequentiSl, the society of men; hdc 
supplies the lack of *the.' — 11. rS- 
rum, i.e. food, clothing, and shelter. — 
13. ferreuB . . . ferre . . . auferret, 
a play upon words, common in Cicero, 



15. quod . . . auditum, which I 
have heard it said that our old men 
tell as a customary saying of the Ta- 
rentine Archytas, I believe, having 
received it from other aged men, ( R.) 
— quod . . . soUtum is the subject 
of audttum (esse). Archytas was a 
celebrated philosopher, mathematician, 
general, and statesman of Tarentum, 
about 400 B.c. — 16. ut opmor is not 
used to indicate doubt, but for ease 
of quotation. — 20. quae . . . ftdsBet: 
N. says that these are the words of 
Laelius, as otherwise ^uam . . . fore 
wottld bave been written; but relatives 
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cui narraret habuisset. slc natura solitarium nihil 
amat semperque ad aliquod tamquam adminiculum 
adnltitur, quod in amlcissimo qu5que dulcissimum est. ;^ 
XXIV. Sed cum tot slgnls eadem natura declaret 

5 quid velit, anqulrat, deslderet, tamen obsurdescimus 
nescio qu5 mod5 nec ea, quae ab ea monemur, audl- 
mus. est enim varius et multiplex usus amlcitiae 
multaeque causae suspici5num offensi5numque dan- 
tur, quas tum evltare, tum elevare, tum f erre sapien- 

lo tis est : una illa subeunda est off ensi5, ut et utilitas 
in amlcitia et fides retineatur ; nam et monendl amlcl 
saepe sunt et obiurgandl, et haec accipienda amlce, 
cum benevole flunt. sed nesci5 qu5 rtiod5 verum est, 89 
quod in Andria familiaris meus dlcit, 

15 obsequium amlcos, veritas odium parit. 



equivalent to et is, nam isy etc, take 
either the infinitive or the subjunctive 
in the oratio obliqua. — i. Bic, the 
conclusion of this argument. 

Cicero now returns to the considera- 
tion of amtcitiae sapientium. 

8. dantar, arise^ i.e. are unwit- 
tingly given ; note the enlarging scope 
of the infinitives : if one cannot avoid 
suspicion or grievance, he should make 
light of it; if he cannot do that, he 
should bear it as a wise man. — 
lo. ilna . . . offSnaiS, but there is 
one grievance to which ive must sub- 
mit. (R.) — illa is explained, not by 
the foUowing ut (final clause), but by 
nam, which either translate * namely,* 
or omit. — ii . et . . . et . . . et : the 
first and third correlate; the second 
makes one member of the first two 
verbs. — I2. haec, i.e. admonitions 
and reproofs. 



14. famlliSbiB meuB : the poet 
P. Terentius, an African by birth, but 
a Latin writer of such exceilence, and 
so intimate a friend of Laelius, that 
many of his contemporaries ascribed 
to Laelius the revision of his plays. 
In the prologue to the Adelphi^ Ter- 
ence himself says : 

"Nam qu6d Xsti dicunt mAIevoli, homines 

n6bilis 
Eum idiutare adsidueque una scribere; 
Quod Illi maledictum vdmens esse extstu- 

mant, 
Eam laddem hic ducit mixumam, quom 

illis placet, 
Qui v6bis univ6rsis et popul6 placent, 
Quorum 6pera in bello, in 6tio, in neg6tio 
Suo quisque tempore dsu'st sine sup^rbia." 

The Andria was the first in order of 
the six comedies of Terence ; this line, 
68, is iambic trimeter : 

>6wl>_|>^|w_|^w:>lw_ 

— 15. obsequium, flattery ; it often 
means 'deference,' as below, in obse^ 
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molesta veritas, sl quidem ex ea nascitur odium, quod 
est veneftum amicitiae, sed obsequium multo mole- 
stius, quod peccatls indulgens praecipitem amicum 
f errl sinit ; maxima autem culpa in eo, qui et verita- 

5 tem aspernatur et in fraudem obsequio impellitur. 
omnl igitur hac in re habenda ratio et dlligentia est, 
primum ut moniti5 acerbitate, deinde ut obiurgatio 
contumelia careat; in obsequio autem, quoniam Te- 
rentian5 verb5 llbenter utimur, comitas adsit, adsen- 

lo tati5, viti5rum adiutrix, procul amoveatur, quae n5n 
modo amlc5, sed ne llber5 quidem dlgna est ; aliter 
enim cum tyrann5, aliter cum amlc5 vlvitur. cuius 90 
autem aures clausae veritatl sunt, ut ab amlc5 verum 
audlre nequeat, huius salus desperanda est; scltum 

15 est enim illud Cat5nis, ut multa, melius de quibus- 
dam acerb5s inlmic5s mererl quam e5s amlc5s, qul 
dulces videantur : ill5s verum saepe dlcere, h5s num- 
quam. atque illud absurdum, quod il, qul monentur, 



quio, — I. moleBta, troublesome, with 
reference to the feelings of the hearer; 
the comparative molestius refers to the 
effect upon his character. The posi- 
tive of molesta and the omission of est 
gives to the sentence a half exclama- 
tory character. — 5- in iraudem, to 
his oton destruction^ as the result of 
self deception ; cf. De Off. l, 91 : 
cavendum est ne adsentdtoribus pate- 
facidmus auris neve aduldri nos sind- 
muSy in quo fatli facile est, — 6. ratlo 
et diligentia, earnest heed; see on 
fidest etc, § 19. With diligentia alone, 
Cicero uses only adhibere, — 7. moni- 
tio, found only here in Cicero; else- 
where he uses admonitio. — 10. n5n 
modo : when a verb belonging to two 



clauses stands in the second clause 
with ne , , . quidem or rnx, non modo 
being in the first clause, the negative 
affects both clauses, so that non is 
omitted after ndn modo. H. 655, 3 (552, 
2); M.461, ^; A.209,tf,i; G. 482,^.1; 
B. 343, 2, a; L. 1682. — II. aliter 
. . . cum tyranno, i.e. under a despot, 
with whom friendship is impossible (cf. 
§52), flattery may be used, perhaps is 
necessary, for protection. 

14. dSspSranda: desperdre being 
used with an object in the active, with 
the sense of * to give up/ may be used 
personally in the passive. — scltam 
. . . Catonis, there is a neat saying, 
that of Cato; scitum refers to the form 
rather than the merit of the saying. — 
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eam molestiam, quam debent capere, non capiunt, 
eam capiunt, qua debent vacare; peccasse enim se 
non anguntur, obiurgari moleste ferunt : quod contra 
oportebat, delTct5 dolere, correctione gaudere. 

5 XXV. Ut igitur et monere et monerl proprium est 91 
verae amlcitiae et alterum llbere facere, n5n aspere, 
alterum patienter accipere, n5n repugnanter, slc ha- 
bendum est nuUam in amlcitils pestem esse maiorem 
quam adulati5nem, blanditiam, adsentati5nem ; quam- 

lo vls enim multls n5minibus est h5c vitiuni n5tandum 
levium hominum atque fallacium, ad voluntatem lo- 
quentium omnia, nihil ad veritatem. cum autem 92 
omnium rerum simulati5 viti5sa est — tollit enim iudi- 
cium verl idque adulterat, — tum amlcitiae repugnat 

15 maxime : delet enim veritatem, sine qua n5men ami- 
citiae valere n5n potest. nam cum amlcitiae vls sit 
in e5, ut unus quasi animus flat ex pluribus, qul id 
fieri poterit, sl ne in un5 quidem qu5que unus animus 
erit Idemque semper, sed varius, commutabilis, multi- 

20 plex ? quid enim potest esse tani flexibile, tam de- 93 
vium quam animus eius, qul ad alterius n5n modo 



I. capiimt: see on non potest^ § I9* 
— 3. quod contrft : some consider 
contrd as a preposition governing 
quod^ but it is better to consider it as 
an adverb, whereas on the contrary^ 
qttod being in the same construction 
as in the phrase quod si. 

9. ad^ationem, fawning^ the 
spirit that seeks to gain personal ad- 
vantages through servile flattery. The 
word is used of dogs. — blanditiam 
(usually in the plural), fair speaking; 



nem, constant assent^ arising from the 
dislike to oppose. See D., 5. adsentiri, 
— quamvis modifies multis; by as 
tnany terms as possible must we char- 
acterize this vice, 

13. omnium rSrum Bimul&ti5, 
every form of hypocrisy. — 17. id, 
i.e. verum. — 18. ilnuB = constdns, op- 
posed to varius. — 19. idem = stabi/is 
(see § 62), opposed to commQtdbilis^ 
and both together to multiplex, which 
here, as in § 65, means deceitful. -^ 



the desire, oftentimes amiable, of say- que, butj as usual in an affirmative 
ing things to please. — adBent&ti5- following a negative clause. 
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sensum ac voluntatem, sed etiam vultum atque nutum 
convertitur ? 

negat quis, nego; ait, aio; postremd imperavi egomet 
mihi 
S omnia adsentarl, 

ut ait Idem Terentius, sed ille in Gnathonis pers5na, 
quod amlcl genus adhibere omnIn5 levitatis est. 
multl autem Gnathonum similes cum sint loc5, for- 94 
tuna, fama superi5res, h5rum est adsentati5 molesta, 

lo cum ad vanitatem accessit auct5ritas. secernl autem 95 
blandus amlcus a ver5 et intern5scl tam potest adhi- 
bita dlligentia quam omnia fucata et simulata a sin- 
cerls atque verls. c5nti5, quae ex imperltissimls 
c5nstat, tamen iudicare solet, quid intersit inter popu- 

15 larem, id est adsentat5rem et levem clvem, et inter 
c5nstantem et severum et gravem. quibus blanditils 96 
C. Paplrius nuper Influebat in aurls c5nti5nis, cum 
ferret legem de tribunls pl. reficiendls ! dissuasimus 



3. negat: The quotation is from 
the Euniichus 252, 253, and is in the 
trochaic tetrameter catalectic meter 



^ KJ > \ KJ ^ KJ \ J^ \J \ —> \ 
JL> \ > KJ KJ \ JLkJ \ ^ 

jLkj I _> I ^> 

— 6. per8on&: see on § 4. The 
character was that of a parasite, the pro- 
fessional jester and toady. — 7. quod 
. . . genuB, a sort of friend ivhich. 
An antecedent is often attracted into 
a relative clause in Latin, which in 
English is put in apposition to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

8. loco, family origin. — 9. ho- 
rum: R. reads qudrumy putting a 



; hence, insincerity, — auctdri- 
i.e. the influence arising from 



comma after similes, and supplying 
sunt. — 10. vftnitStem, lit. ' empti- 
ness 

tSlB, 

superior advantages. 

14. populftrem: one who sup- 
ported the cause of the people, and 
hence opposed the optimdtes, was for 
that reason, in Cicero*s view, weak and 
unreliable; a demagogue. — 16. sevfi- 
rum et gravem, in explanatory appo- 
sition to constantem. The repetition 
of inter is not necessary, but is for 
clearness. 

1 7. PapIriuB : see on Carbd, § 39. 
— iniluSbat, the Bgure of the gentle 
but mighty inflow of water; cf. De 
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nos ; sed nihil de me, de Sclpidne dlcam llbentius : 
quanta illa, dl immortales, fuit g^avitas, quanta in 
5ratione maiestas! ut facile ducem popull Romanl, 
n5n comitem diceres. sed adfuistis et est in mani- 

5 bus 5rati5. itaque lex popularis suffragils populi 
repudiata est atque, ut ad me redeam, meministis, 
Q. Maxim5 fratre Sclpi5nis et L. Mancln5 c5nsuli- 
bus, quam popularis lex de sacerd5tils C. Licinil 
Crassl videbatur! cooptati5 enim conlegi5rum ad 

lo popull beneficium transferebatur ; atque is prlmus 
Instituit in f orum versus agere cum popul5 : tamen 



Or. 3, 91 : ordtid ut quam maximi 
iucunda^ quam mdxime in sensUs eo- 
rum, qul audiunif influat, — 4. oomi- 
tend : Scipio was at that time a homo 
prwdtus^ yet the leader of the people. 
— ia manibuB, is published; some- 
times the expression, like our ' to have 
in hand,' means to have in preparation. 
— 7. MAjdmd: see on § 69. — et, 
ttsually omitted with names of con- 
suls, is used here on account of the 
insertion oi fratre Sdpionis. — 8. 15z 
dS 8aoerd6til8: the colleges of 
priests were close corporations, filling 
by themselves, cooptdtio^ all vacancies 
occurring in their number. The sub- 
stitution of a popular election, pro- 
posed by this law, but postponed by 
its defeat, was secured by the lex 
Domitia 104 B.c. The election was 
then made by a minority of the tribes 
chosen by lot. This method was 
adopted lest the vote of a majority 
might'seem to dictate to the gods in 
matters of religion. Codptation was 
restored by Sulla 81 B.c, but taken 
away again 63 b.c. (Rams., p. 326.) 
DE AMICITIA — 7 



— 9. vid6b&tiir,a slight anacoluthon 
by which the clause is made an inde- 
pendent exclamation, instead of de- 
pending upon meministis, The indica- 
tive is often used in indirect questions 
by the comic poets, who represented 
the speech of common life, and here 
Cicero purposely imitates the ease of 
conversation; see on partim^ § 45« — 
ad . . . beneficium, to popular suf- 
frage, Ofiices were called * beneficia 
populi/ the favors of the people, just 
as we speak of them as 'gifts.' — 
II. formn: the Roman forum was 
divided iuto two unequal parts, the 
larger of which, about two thirds of 
the whole, was the meeting-place of 
the plebs, and was called forum, to 
distinguish it from the comitium, the 
meeting-place of the patricians, from 
which it was separated by the rostra. 
(Rams., p. 10.) Up to this time it had 
been customary for orators in speaking 
to turn toward the comitium, Plutarch 
(C Gracchusy p. 537) ascribes the 
change to the younger Gracchus. 
Agere cum populo was the common 
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illlus vendibilem oratidnem religio dedrum immorta- 
lium nobls defendentibus facile vincebat. atque id 
actum est praetore me, qulnquennio ante quam con- 
sul sum f actus : ita re magis quam summa auct5ritate 

5 causa illa defensa est. 

XXVI. Quod sl in scaena, id est in contione, in 97 
qua rebus fictls et adumbratls locl plurimum est, 
tamen verum valet, sl modo id patefactum et inlu- 
stratum est, quid in amlcitia fierl oportet, quae tota 

lo veritate perpenditur.? in qua nisi, ut dlcitur, apertum 
pectus videas tuumque ostendas, nihil fldum, nihil 
expl5ratum habeas, ne amare quidem aut amarl, cum 
id quam vere flat ign5res. quamquam ista adsenta- 
ti5, quamvls pernici5sa sit, nocere tamen nemini 

15 potest nisi el, qul eam recipit atque ea delectatur. 
ita fit ut is adsentat5ribus patefaciat aurls suas ma- 
xime, qul ipse sibi adsentetur et se maxime ipse dele- 
ctet. omnIn5 est amans sui virtus ; optime enim se 98 
ipsa n5vit quamque amabilis sit intellegit : eg5 autem 

20 n5n de virtute nunc loquor, sed de virtutis opIni5ne. 



phrase for addressing the people, in 
support of measures or in opposition 
to them. — I. vSndibilem, lit. * sala- 
ble'; htnct plausibU. — 3. pra8t5re 
m6 : Laelius was praetor 145 B.C., and 
consul 140 B.c. — 4. r6 : Laelius owed 
his success to the merit (^re) of his 
case, and not to the influence of his 
office; he does not deny that influence, 
auctdritdSf had something to do with 
the result, but the influence was not 
summa, as it would have been if he 
had been consul. 

7. adumbrSltlB, i.e. merely out- 
lined, things not fabricated, /tcttSf but 



unfairly because incompletely set forth. 
It is opposed to inlHstrdtum^ which 
means 'set forth in a clear light.' — 
12. amSLre . . . aut amftri, depeilds 
on expldrdtum habeds, you are not cer- 
tain even that you love or are loved, 
as you are ignorant of the genuineness 
of the feeling. — 13. id refers to the 
infinitives, and is the object of ignores. 
18. omnlnd, to be sure, This 
word introduces a statement complete 
in itself, but a limiting or corrective 
clause with sedm autem is often added; 
cf. § 69. — virtutis opIni5ne, a sup- 
posed virtue, There is a different 
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virtiite enim ipsa non tam multl praediti esse quam 
viderl volunt : hos delectat adsentatid, hls fictus ad 
ips5rum voluntatem sermo cum adhibetur, orationem 
illam vanam testim5nium esse laudum suarum putant. 
5 nuUa est igitur haec amlcitia, cum alter verum audlre 
n5n vult, alter ad mentiendum paratus est. nec para- 
sltorum in comoedils adsentati5 faceta n5bls videre- 
tur, nisi essent mllites gl5ri5sl. 

magnas ver5 agere gratias Thais mihi ? 

lo satis erat respondere "magnas": "ingentls" inquit. 
semper auget adsentator id, quod is, cuius ad volun- 
tatem dlcitur, vult esse magnum. quam ob rem, 99 
quamquam blanda ista vanitas apud e5s valet, qul 
ipsi illam adlectant et invltant, tamen etiam gravi5res 

15 c5nstanti5resque admonendl sunt, ut animadvertant 

ne callida adsentati5ne capiantur. aperte enim adu- 

^ lantem nem5 n5n videt, nisi qul admodum est excors : 

callidus ille et occultus ne se Insinuet studi5se caven- 

dum est. nec enim facillime agn5scitur, qulppe qul 

2o etiam adversand5 saepe adsentetur et lltigare se 



meaning in § 37. — 2. vid6xi, sc. esse 
praediii, Cf. Sallust, Cat. 54, 5 : esse 
quam vidert bonus malebat. — 8. e»- 
sent: the subject is iiy understood, 
referring to those to wliom parasites 
attach themselves. Miles Gloriosus 
was the title of a play of Plautus, to 
which reference may be made, but the 
quotation is from Terence, EunUchus^ 
391. The verse is iambic trimeter : 

>jL\>kjkj\kj^\kj--\>^\kj^ 



— 9. agere: Thraso, a braggart sol- 
dier, had sent a present to his mistress 



by Gnatho, a parasite, and in this 
line, the Brst of an act, he asks with 
what reception it met. The line is 
plainly a part of the conversation, 
and the inBnitive continues something 
which is omitted. — 10. ingentiis, 
boundless. — ii. auget: cf. Juvenal, 
III. 100-103: * 

" Ridgs, m3iore cachinno 
Concutitur; flet, si lacrimas conspexit amici, 
Necdolet ; igniculum brumae si tempore poscSs, 
Accipitendromiden ; si dixerit 'Aestuo,' sudat." 

16. apert6 . . . videt, every one 
detests open flattery. Observe that the 
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simulans blandiatur atque ad extremum det manus 
vinclque se patiatur, ut is, qul inlusus sit, plus vldisse 
videatur. quid autem turpius quam inludl ? quod ut 
ne accidat magis cavendum est : 

5 ut me hodie ante omnls comicos stultos senes 
versaris atque inlusseris lautissime. 

haec enim etiam in fabulls stultissima pers5na estlOO 
improvidorum et credulorum senum. sed nesci5 qu5 
pacto ab amlcitils perfect5rum hominum, id-est sapi- 

lo entium — de hac dlc5 sapientia, quae videtur in homi- 
nem cadere posse, — ad levls amlcitias defluxit 5rati5. 
quam ob rem ad illa prlma redeamus eaque ipsa con- 
cludamus aliquand5. 

XXVn. Virtus, virtus, inquam, C. Fannl, et tu, 

15 Q. Mucl, et conciliat amlcitias et c5nservat; in ea est 
enim convenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea c5n- 
stantia : quae cum se extulit et ostendit suum lumen 

j et idem adspexit agn5vitque in ali5, ad id se admovet 
vicissimque accipit illud, quod in alter5 est, ex qu5 

2oexardescit sive amor sive amlcitia. utrumque enim 



Latin uses concrete expressions where 
the English uses abstract. — i. det 
manus, gives in, a phrase taken from 
the arena, used of the vanquished 
gladiator, who raised his hand in token 
of submission; cf. our phrase, 'throw 
up the sponge.' — 5. ut: u/ is used 
in interrogative and exclamatory ex- 
pressions indicating the impatience 
of the speaker or the impossibility of 
the thing in question. The construc- 
tion is elliptical. — 5. c5miooB = in 
comoediis, See on muUae et mdgnaCy 
§ 30. — 6. versSzis, twist me round 



yourfinger, — InlilBBerlB : O. hzselus- 
seris ; for double s^ H. 244, 4 (240, 4) ; 
M. loi, 3; A. 128, e, 3; G. 131, 4; L. 
887. Cf.Quintilian,I.7,20. Thelines 
are from the Epiclerus of Caecilius, 
and are iambic trimeter: 

><:Sw|>_|>Z|v^-|'>il|w — 
>jL\kj^\>/.\kj^\>:L\kj^ 

12. illa prima, viz., the statement 
of § 65, that friendship can exist only 
between the good. 

20. sive . . . sive, call it love, caU 
it friendship ; the conjunctions leave 
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dictum est ab amando ; amare autem nihil est aliud 
nisi eum ipsum diligere quem ames, nuUa indigentia, I 
nuUa utiljtate quaeslta ; qujie tamen ipsa efflorescit 
ex amicitia, etiam si tu eam minus secutus sls. hac 101 

5 n5s adulescentes benevolentia senes illos L. Paulum, 
M. Catonem, C. Galum, P. Nasicam, Ti. Gracchum, 
Sclpionis nostrl so ceru m, dileximus ; haec etiam magis 
elucet inter aequalis, ut inter me et Scipionem, L. 
Furium, P. Rupilium, Sp. Mummium : vicissim autem 

losenes in adulescentium caritate adquiescimus, ut in 
vestra, ut in Q. Tuber5nis ; equidem etiam admodum 
adulescentis P. RutUii, A. Verginil familiaritate de- 
lector. ^! quoniamque ita rati5 comparata est vltae 
naturaeque nostrae, ut alia aetas oriatur, maxime 
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it indeterminate. — i. dictiun: .B. 
reads ductum^ " but Cicero, in mention- 
ing a tAin^, would say it was narmd 
from some circumstance, but, in men- 
tioning its name^ would say that the 
name is drawn or derived from some 
circumstance." (R.) — 2. dlUgere 
quem amSB: diligere is the love 
founded on esteem, amdre is that of 
aflection and of passion; the latter is 
the more general term. The one who 
loves a friend from an appreciation of 
his virtue is not urged by a sense of 
need or a desire of gain. — 3. qoae- 
aatft belongs, of course, only to utHi" 
tdte, — effl5r6BCit : metaphors derived 
from the flowering of plants are very 
common. (NSg., p. 130, I. i, p. 530.) 
5. Paulmn: see on §9. — 6. Ca- 
t5nem, the censor. ~ Gftlum: see on 
§ 9. — P. Nftslcam : Comelius Scipio, 
son-in-law of the elder Africanus, and 
father of the Scipio mentioned in § 41 : 
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qut est Corculum adpelldtus^ qui item 
bis consul et censor fuit, habitum 
eloquentem (Cic. Brutus 79). — Tl. 
Gracchum, son-in-Iaw of the elder, 
and father-in-law of the younger Afri- 
canus, and father of the two famous 
tribunes Tiberius and Gaius: civem 
cum gravem tum etiam eloquentem 
constat fuisse (^Brutus 79). — 9. Pii- 
rium Rupilium, Mummium: see 
on §§ 14 and 69. — 11. TiiberoniB : 
see on § 37. — 12. RutiUI: this man, 
of spotless integrity, consul 105 B.c, 
was one of the best products of the 
later republic. His virtue won him 
the hatred of the equites, and through 
their influence he was unjustly con- 
demned for extortion, and banished, 
92 B.C. Cicero did not think highly 
of him as an orator (see Brutus 1 10, 
118). — Verginil, known only as a 
student of law with Rutilius under 
P. Mttcius Scaevola. — 14. aUa aetfts, 
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quidem optandum est ut cum aequalibus possls, qui- 
buscum tamquam e carceribus emissus sis, cum Isdem 
ad calcem, ut dlcitur, pervenlre; sed quoniam resl02 
humanae fragiles caducaeque sunt, semper aliqul 
5 anqulrendl sunt quos dlligamus et a quibus dlligamur; 
caritate enim benevolentiaque sublata omnis est e vlta 
, sublata iucunditas. mihi quidem Sclpio, quamquam 
^' .est^^subito ereptus, vlvit tamen semperque vlvet; vir- 
"*.tutem enim amavl illlus virl, quae exstlncta non est. 
lo nec mihi s5ll versatur ante oculos, qul illam semper 
in manibus habul, sed etiam posterls erit clara et In- 
slgnis : nem5 umquam anim5 aut spe mai5ra suscipiet^y^,-^ . 
qul sibi n5n illlus memoriam atque imaginem pr5p5- jT V 
nendam putet. equidem ex omnibus rebus, quas mihi 103 ^ v 
15 aut fortuna aut natura tribuit, nihil habe5 quod cum ^ y 
amlcitia Sclpi5nds possim comparare: in hac mihi dej . , ,\f,'rJ 
re publica c5nsedsus, in hac rerum prlvatarum c5n- '»' '^ ^ 
silium, in eadem requies plena oblectati5nis fuit. 
numquam illum ne minima quidem re offendi, quod 



a new generation, (R.) Betweenthese 
words B. inserts ex alid, which, want- 
ing in most Mss., are not necessary 
to the sense. — 2. carceribuB: the 
carceres were small arched chambers 
within which the horses and chariots 
stood before starting on the race. 
(Rams., p. 348.) — isdem repeats 
aequdlibus after the parentheses, in- 
stead of the more common iis. — 
3. calcem, the chalk-line drawn 
across the circus in front of the car- 
ceres. It constituted the goal analo- 
gous to our * winning post.* 

II. in manibus, have it always 
before me^ different from in manibus 



of § 96. — 12. anlmd refers to courage 
in action, spe to confidence in the 
worth of the prize to be striven for. 
There is a slight zeugma, as concipiet 
would be the verb for spe rather than 
suscipiet; cf. diligentiam^ § 89. — 
13. qul . . . putet, without thinking ; 
a common mode of supplying the lack 
of a verbal noun. 

17. cdns6nBUB: cf. § 15, where 
consensio is used with the genitive. 
Both are abstract nouns, but consensio 
is agreement as a state of mind, con- 
sensus is successive acts of agreeing. — 
19. numquam . . . n6 . . . quidem: 
see on non . . . nequct § 73. — offendl, 
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quidem senserim, nihil audlvl^x eo ipse quod noUem, 
una domus erat, Idem vlctusisque communis, neque , .^ 

solum mllitia, sed etiam peregrlnationes ruatjcatio- vik***^'^^'^* 
nesque communes. nam quid ego de s?u3ils^dlcam 104 ^^ 

5 cognoscendl semper aliquid atque discendl, in quibus 
rem5tl ab ocul.Is popull omne 5ti6sum tempus con- 
trlvimus ? quarum rerum recordati5 et memoria sl una ^ 
cum ill5 occidisset, deslderium coniunctissiml atque 
amantissiml virl ferre null5 mod5 possem; sed nec 

10 illa exstincta sunt alunturque potius et augentur c5gi- 
tati5ne et memoria mea, et, sl illls plane orbatus 
essem, magnum tamen adferret mihi aetas ipsa s5la- 
cium; diutius enim iam in h5c deslderi5 esse n5n 
possum ; omnia autem brevia tolerabilia esse debent. 
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15 etiam sl magna sunt. 



Vi.»rl^^ 1^'*'*^ 



Haec habul de amlcitia quae dlcerem : v5s autem t ,,^ ^, 



hortor ut ita virtutem locetis, sine qua amlcitia esse 
n5n potest, ut ea excepta nihil amlcitia praestabilius 
putetis. .' > . , I 
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i.e. do anything at which he took 
offense. — 3. rfLBticftti5n58 : in Dg 
Or. II. 22, Cicero says of Laelius and 
Scipio : eos incredibiliter repuerdscere 
solitos esse cum riis ex urbe tamquam 
e vincRs evoldvissent ; and Horace, 
Sat, II. 2, 74, 75, in speaking of them 
and Lucilius says : nHgdri cum illo et 
discincH lUdere donec decoqueretur olus 
solifi, 

5. cdgndscencU . . . discendl, 
knowledge and instruction, Inqut- 
rendo aliquid cognoscimus^ audiendo 
potissimum disdmus. The former 
refers more to the results, the latter to 



the process of attainment. — 7. recor- 
d&ti5 et memoria, the fresh remem- 
brance. Seeony^^^fj, § 19. Memoria^ 
as the more general term, would nat- 
urally come first. See on § 75. — 
10. almitiirque, as often que has an 
adversative force when introducing 
an affirmative foUowing a negative 
clause. — 13. di^tiuBi very long. — 
nihil . . . putStiB : there is no con- 
tradiction here to § 17, where virtue 
is placed in advance of all other things, 
inasmuch as virtue is the foundation 
and support of friendship. 
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INDEX TO THE NOTES 



[The figures refer to the sections] 



a patribus accipere, 39. 
ablatives, two in one clause, 11. 
abstract substantives iised for adjec- 

tives, 29; plural of, 23, 67; want- 

ing in Latin, 86. 
ac = quam, 22. 
acciiratus, 25. 
acta agere, 85. 
adesse, 37. 

adhibere diligentiam, 89. 
adire perTculum, 24. 
adiuvare, 35. 
admirati5, 2. 
admodum, 2. 
adsentatio, 91. 
adiilatio, 91. 
adulescentia, 34. 
adverbs separated from words modi- 

fied, 10, 89. 
aequalis, 32. 
aequitas, 82. 
aetas confirmata, 74. 
alienl, 19. 

alter, " another," 42. 
amare, 100. 
ambitidsus, 59. 

anacoluthon, 6, 44, 65, 68, 73, 96. 
anastrophe, 83. 
aqua, n5n igni, 22. 
assonance, 79. 
asyndeton, 55, 59, 72. 



attraction, of adjectives, 22, 86; of 
antecedent, 93; of pronouns, in 
gender, 3, 50, 80; in number, 14; 
of verb, 27, 35. 

augur, I, 7. 

ballot in voting, 39. 

beneficium, 96. 

blanditia, 91. 

bonitas, 12. 

calculT, 58. 

cabc, lOi. 

caput, 61. 

carceres, loi. 

Cat5 Maior, 4. 

causa, position, 57. 

cauti5, 78. 



cave = ne, 10. 



cavea, 24. 

censere, 17. 

chiasmus, 3, 23, 47, 48, 57, 65, 70. 

clause*with verbal noun, 27. 

commiinicare, 22. 

concedere ut, 18. 

concrete for abstract, 99. 

condici5, 34. 

conglutinare, 32. 

conjunction with two adjectives, 30. 

c5nsensus, 103. 

c5nstans, 8, 62. 

contemnere, 86. 

contendere, 39. 
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contingere, 8. 
co-optati5, 96. 
coram, 3. 
cordi, 15. 
cum . . . tum, 23. 
cupere, 59. 
dare manus, 99. 
dative predicative, 15. 
de in composition, 37. 
de Re Publica, 14, 25. 
debere with infinitive, 36. 
derivatives from Latin, 25. 
desiderium, 81. 
desperare, 90. 
diligere, 100. 
diserere, 4. 
disputare, 4. 
^distantia, 74. 
divitior, 58. 
doctrina, 7. 

eius modi = adjective, 42. 
eluere, 76. 
Empedocles, 24. 
emphasis by position, 26. 
enim, position, 17. 
esse, denoting existence, 13; "in 

ore," 2 ; *' in manibus," 96, 102. 
etenim, 40. 
exigere, 31. 
expetere, 46. 
existere, 24. 
fabula, 70. 
facere ut, 4. 
famulatus, 70. 
fere, 2. 
filum, 25. 
firmus, 62. 
flagitiosus, 47. 
florere, 4. 
fortuna, 12, 70. 
forum, 96. 
future perfect, for English present, 37, 

42; used to defer a matter, 10. 



gaudere, 14. 

gener5sus, 29. 

genitive, position with adjective and 

noun, 33. 
gerund joined with noun, 61, 73. 
gl5ria, 12, 34. 
gravitas, 62. 

habere with participle, 52. 
haud sci5 an, 20. 
hemicyclium, 2. 
hendiadys, 53, 59. 
hercule, 37. 
hlc, of one near, 7. 
hon5res, 34, 63. 
hortus, 7. 

iam with present, 65. 
igitur, position, 39; resumptive, 26, 

44. 

illud = r({de, 26. 

immiinis, 50. 

imperium, 63. 

indicative, to express propriety, etc, 

15; in indirect questions, 96; with 

quod, 37. 
indiicere pers5nam, 4. 
infamia, 76. 

infinitive and subjunctiye clausea» 8l. 
influere, 96. 
in manibus, 96, 102. 
invitus, 4. 
ipse, 5, 19, 86. 
is qui, 49. 
iste, 5. 

itaque = atque ita, 42; resamptive, 3. 
iiis respondendi, i. 
iiistitia, 82. 
labefactare, 34. 
laetari, 14. 

lawyers, how consulted, i. 
lex Cassia, 41 ; Gabinia, 4I; Papiria, 

41 ; de sacerd5tiis, 96. 
liberalitas, 11. 
liberaliter, 86. 
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libr5, with and without preposition, 3. 

lumen, 27. 

magis, 27. 

magistratus, 63. 

Magna Graecia, 13. 

memini, with present and perfect in- 

finitive, 2; with accusative, 9. 
memoriter, l. 
memoriae prodT, 39. 
metaphor, frequent with florere and 

otherverbs, 4, 78, 100; softened by 

quidam, 6, 75 ; quasi, 6, 14 ; tam- 

quam, etc, 6, 14, 49. 
Miles Gloriosus, 98. 
modo, 6. 
molestus, 89. 
monitio, 89. 
mores, 7. 
movere, 63. 
nam, 41, 45. 
natura, 7. 
ne, 42. 

nec . . . et, 75. 
negative, distributed, 73, 103; re- 

peated, 48. 
ne . . . quidem, 30. 
nesci5 qu5 pact5, 4. 
nimirum, 52. 
nisi, 18. 

n5n, incorporated with verb, 39. 
n5n . . . modo . . . ne . . . quidem, 89. 
n5n que5, 41. 
n5n qu5 . . . sed, 31. 
nouns, replace verbs in translation, 9, 

24; taken in pairs, 19, 104; with 

two adjectives, 8. 
numne, 36. 
obsequium, 89. 
omnin5, 69, 74, 78, 98. 
opes, 22. 
opportunitas, 22. 
optare, 59. 
optimus applied to aristocracy, 33. 



order of words, 53. 

5ti5sus, 16, 86. 

oxymoron, 70. 

paedag5gT, 74. 

par, 32. 

participles, instead of subordinate 
clauses, 26; for verbal nouns, 25, 
29; present participle as adjective, 
50; with conative force, 75; pres- 
ent passive participle of English 
supplied, 52; perfect participle 
equivalent to adjective in "bilis," 
32, 80; repeated, 44; used as noun 
and participle, i, 6. 

partire, 22. 

patr5nus, 25. 

peregrinus, 37. 

perfect tense, epistolary, 5; for pres- 
ent, 48. 

periphrastic conjugation, ** is going to 
be," 43. 

pers5na, 4, 93. 

pietas, 12. 

pingui Minerva, 19. 

plural for singular, 23, 67. 

pontifex, i. 

popularis, 95. 

position of speakers in forum, 96. 

potestas, 63. 

potius, 27, 78. 

praesagire, 14. 

predicate changed in translation, 4; 
repeated in afiirmative and nega- 
tive clauses, 19. 

preposition repeated, il. 

prepositional phrases instead of ad- 
jectives, 84; instead of genitives, 
35; joined with nouns, 19. 

present tense with iam, 65. 

pronoun attracted, 3, 18, 32, 38. 

protasis, double, 38. 

quam, separated from word it modi- 
fies, 10. 
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quamquam, 29, 33. 

quando, 60. 

quasi to soften metaphor, 6, 14. 

que, adversative, 92, 104. 

que . . . et, 75. 

que5, 41, 71. 

quicum, 2, 22. 

quidam, to soften metaphor or word, 

6, 75- 
quid (Hcam de, ii. 

quidem, 41 ; concessive, 68. 

quisquam, 9, 39, 54. 

quisque, in plural, 34; position with 

se, 26; with superlative, 13, 29. 
quocum, 2, 22. 
quod contra, 90. 
quod, with moods, 37; with clause as 

verbal, 8. 
rapax, 50. 

realism in use of number, 13. 
redamare, 49. 
rediicere, 12. 
relative clauses, logically independent 

with infinitive or subjunctive, 34, 

45. 88. 
relative pronouns, doubled, 27, 32; 

equivalent to demonstrative and 

conjunction, 71. 
res divTnae humanaeque, 20. 
resp5nsa prudentum, i. 
Rbmans, character of, 8, 10, 16, 62; 

indifferent to mountain scenery, 68; 

without idea of obligations to hu- 

manity, 70. 
sacerd5tium, 96. 
sanctus, 39. 
scitum, 90. 
securitas, 45. 
sed, following n5n qu5, 31 ; resump- 

tive, 5. 
sibi habere, 18. 
sive, 100. 
Socil et Latfm, I3, 



S5crates, oracle about, 7. 

stabilis, 62. 

studium, 7. 

subject omitted, 59. 

subjunctive, attraction, 27; in expres- 

sions of politeness, 5, 64. 
subtTlius, 7. 
superbus, 50. 

supine in um, 37. ^ 

tabella, 41. 
tamquam, etc, to soften metaphor, 

14, 49- 
tanti, 37. 

tantum abest ut . . . ut, 51. 

tener, 67. 

tenses used irregularly, 46, 64. 

" the," substitutes in Latin, i, 22*, 87. 

toga, when assumed, i. 

ultr5 et citr5, 85. 

iisiirpare, 28. 

utf^ in exclamations, 99; ** namely 

that," 8 ; ut ne, 42 ; ut . . . sic, 

14. 
iitl, used inipersonally, 61. 
ut ita dicam, 29. 
vanitas, 94. 
vaticinari, 24. 
vel, 13; corrective, 41. 
vendibilis, 96. 
venditati5, 86. 
verb, attracted, 27, 35; omitted, 79; 

repeated, 33; impersonal, 28. 
verbal of English supplied by clause 

with quod, 9; by relative, 102; by 

participles, 25, 29. 
verbals in " io," 78. 
vesper, 12. 
videar, "I think," 15; videris, per- 

sonal for impersonal, 9. 
vlderint, future perfect, 10. 
virtus, 30. 

voluntas, of political inclination, 15. 
zeugma, 59, 102. 
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L. Acilius, 6. 

Q. Aelius Tubero, 37, loi. 

Q. Aemilius Papus, 3^ 

L. Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus» 9, 

lOI. 

Archytas, 88. 

Bias, 59. 

C. Blossius, 37. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, 

77- 
Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, 28, 36. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus (Afri- 
canus Minor) Numantinus, 3, 10. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, 
41, lOI. 

Tib. Coruncanius, 18, 39. 

M'. Curius Dentatus, 18, 28, 39. 

Ennius, 22, 64. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, 69, 96. 

C. Fabricius Luscinus, 18, 28, 39. 

C. Fannius, 3. 

L. Furius Philus, 14, 69, loi. 

Hannibal, 28. 

L. Hostilius Mancinus, 96. 

D. liinius Brutus Gallaecus, 7. 
C. Laelius Sapiens, i, 3, 4, 5. 
C. Licinius Crassus, 96. 
Lycomedes, 75. 



Sp. Maelius, 28, 36. 

M'. Manilius, 14. 

Cn. Marcius Coriolanus, 36, 42. 

P. Miicius Scaevola, i. 

Q. Miicius Scaevola, Augur, i, 5. 

Sp. Mummius, 69, loi. 

Neoptolemus, 75. 

M. Pacuvius, 24. 

Q. Pompeius Riifus, 2, 77. 

C. Papirius Carbo, 39, 96. 

C. Popilius Laenas, 37. 

C. Porcius Cato, Censor, 4, 6, 9, loi. 

Pyrrhus, 28. 

L. Rupilius, 73. 

P. Rupilius, 37, 69, 73, loi. 

P. Rutiiius, loi. 

C. Sempronius Gracchus, 39, 41. 

Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, the father 

of the tribunes, loi. 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, the tri- 

bune, 37, 39, 41. 
C. Sulpicius Galus, 9, loi. 
P. Sulpicius Riifus, 2. 
L. Tarquinius_Superbus, 28, 53. 
P. Terentius Afer, 89, 93. 
Themistocles, 42. 
Timon, 87. 
A. Verginius, loi. 
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SINCE its first pablicatioo, this v7ork has been more 
widely used than any other Latin grammar for advanced 
study and reference. It is approached by no other 
American publication in completeness and in authoritativeness, 
and is conspicuous for its originality, sound scholarship, inter- 
esdng character, accurate analysis of constructions, copious 
illustradons, lively English renderings of the Latin examples, 
and clear arrangement. 

•([ The revision has been conducted under the direcdon of 
Professor Morris H. Morgan, who edited and completed the 
original edidon, left unfinished by the death of Dr. Lane. 
In this revised edition the chapter on Sound has been entirely 
rewritten, and enlarged from nineteen to thirty-one pages, by 
Dr. Hanns Oertel, Professor of Comparadve Philology in 
Yale University. In this rewriring the modem views con- 
cerning the nature and kinds of vowels and consonants, the 
Ladn accent, and the phonetical laws under which changes 
of vowel and consonant sound take place. receive the 
alteradons requisite for meedng the needs of college students. 
Many changes have also been made in the chapters on 
Inflection and Formation to make these correspond to the re- 
written chapter on Sound. Throughout the book the working 
of "hidden quantides" has been completely revised. 
^ In the syntactical chapters there are a few changes in the 
treatment of leading principles, such as the main con- 
structions with cuniy those with verbs of memory, and the 
use of the subjunctive in prohibitions. For the most part, 
however, no alteradons have been found necessary in the 
treatment of broad general principles, or in the method of 
presentadon. 
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LIVY AND HORACE 



SELECTIONS FROM LIVY ili.50 

Edited by HARRY E. BURTON, Ph.D., Professor of 
Latin, Dartmouth CoUege. Text Edition, $o,2S 



THESE selections are intended to give a more compre- 
hensive idea of Livy's genius and versatility than canbe 
had from the reading of any one or two books, and 
also to provide material dealing with the more significant and 
interesting periods of the early history of Rome. The pas- 
sages are varied in nature, and are not confined to military 
history ; they are not so short as to appear fragmentary, Each 
subject is presented in a series of continuous chapters, the 
notes supplying introductory and explanatory material for a 
proper understanding of the period. There is a comprehen- 
sive introduction, and a complete system of cross-reference. 



HORACE. ODES, EPODES, AND CARMEN 

SAECULARE I1.50 

Edited by CLIFFORD H. MOORE, Ph.D., Profiasor 
of Latin, Harvard University. Text Edition, j^o.40 



WHILE elementary matters have not been neglected in 
this edition, particular attention has been devoted to 
the literary side of Horace'8 work, and to his literary 
relations. The introduction, besides dealing with the poet's 
life and writings, discusses his lyric metres and peculi- 
arities of syntax. The commentary is not limited to the 
baldest aids, but is intended to give such assistance in 
interpretation as may help students to some appreciation of 
Horace's art and charm. The relation of the poet to his 
Greek models, and especially his influence on subsequent 
Latin literature, are clearly shown. 
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HARPER'S LATIN DICTIONARY 

Founded on the translation of Freund*8 Latin-German 
Lexicon. Edited by £. A. Andrews, LL.D. Revised, 
Enlarged, and in«great part Rewritten by Charlton T. 
Lkwis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D. 
Royal Octavo, 2030 pages. Sheep, {{(6.50 ; Full Russia, ^ 10.00 

^ The translation of Dr. Freund s great Latin-German 
Lexicon, edited by the late Dr. E. A. Andrews, and pub- 
lished in 1850, has been fi-om that time in extensive and 
satisfactory use throughout England and America. Mean- 
while great advanccs have been made in the science on which 
lexicography depcnds. The present work embodies the latest 
advances in philological study and research, and is in every 
respect thc most complete and satisfactory Latin Dictionary 
published. 

LEWIS'S LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 

By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 

Large Octavo, 1200 pages. Cloth, ^.50; Half Leather, 1^5.00 

^ This dictionary ig not an abridgment, but an entirely new 
and independent v/ork, designed to include all of the student's 
needs, aftcr acquiring the elements of grammar, for the inter- 
pretation of the Latin authors commonly read in school. 

LEWIS'S ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY 

By Charlton T. Lkwis, Ph.D. 

Crown Octavo, 952 pages. Half Leather jf(2.oo 

^ This work is sufficientiy full to meet the needs of students 
in secondary or preparatory schools, and also in the first and 
second years* work in coUeges. 

SMITH'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 

A Complete and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. By 
WiLLiAM Smith, LL.D., and Theophilus D. Hall, 
M.A., Fcllow of University College, London. With a 
Dictionary of Proper Names. 
Royal Octavo, 765 pages. Sheep {$^4.00 
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